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JOHN DEWEY’S INFLUENCE IN THE SCHOOLS’ 


By JESSE H. NEWLON 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND DIRECTOR OF LINCOLN SCHOOL OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


In his earlier educational writings, Pro- 
fessor Dewey with characteristic modesty 
spoke as though he were interpreting a 
movement already under way. In 1899 
he said : 

Now the change which is coming into our edu- 

s the shifting of the center of gravity. It 
hange, a revolution, not unlike that introduced 


by Copernicus when the astronomical center shifted 


1 the earth to the sun. In this case the child 

becomes the sun about which the appliances of 

wecation revolve; he is the center about which 
are organized.2 

Looking back from the vantage-point of 
thirty years, these seem indeed prophetic 
words. Truly a revolution has been under 
way. What has been the character of this 
revolution, and how has it been influenced 
by the thought of John Dewey? 

As a background for considering these 
changes, four principles claim our atten- 
tion: 

1. Dewey focused the attention of teach- 
ers on the nature and the needs of the child. 
He makes child growth rather than the de- 
mands of subject-matter the center of the 
school’s activities, a distinction of the ut- 
most importance. This tendency had its 
beginnings in the eighteenth century or 

‘An address at the celebration of Dewey’s 
seventieth birthday, October 18, 1929, in the 
Horace Mann School auditorium. 

2**School and Society.’’ 





earlier. The Herbartians, too, had sensed 
the value of interest and had advocated a 
school imbued with the love of childhood, 
but their extreme emphasis on the social 
heritage and on method, the formalism of 
the five steps, made for a rigid system with 
knowledge and the teacher in the leading 
roles. In important respects the new 
movement in education was already under 
way. In actual practice, subject-matter, 
the things to be learned, memorized, still 
occupied the center of the stage. To regard 
subject-matter and activities primarily as 
means rather than as ends in themselves, 
to make rich living and child development 
the central fact of the school, is a radical 
departure. Except in those institutions 
that have not seen fit to change their praec- 
tices in a generation, the pupils in Amer- 
ican schools are much freer, more natural, 
happier, living a life much more significant 
to them, than when ‘‘School and Society’’ 
was written. Through his earlier writings 
and his experimental school, Dewey clari- 
fied the educational situation by revealing 
child growth in a social institution as the 
function of the school. The development 
of the new school dates from these events. 

2. The second principle is that education 
is the process of experiencing. This point 
of view was tersely expressed in ‘‘The 
Child and the Curriculum’’ (1902) : 
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Moreover, subject-matter never can be got into 
the child from without. Learning is active. It 


involves organic assimilation starting from within. 


And again, in ‘‘Democracy and Educa- 
tion :’” 


Education may be defined as a process of the 

continuous reconstruction of experience, with the 
purpose of widening and deepening its social con 
tent, while at the same time the individual gains 
control of the methods involved. 
If education is a process of experiencing, if 
we learn by doing, then things must be 
arranged in the school so that the child may 
learn through experience. The work of the 
school must be judged by the growth of the 
pupil in power to meet new situations and 
in variety of interests rather than by the 
particular factual knowledge which he may 
be able to recall at a given time. 

Thinking is the prime factor in one’s 
ability to cope with new situations, to bring 
the meanings of past experience to bear in 
the interpretation of new situations, in the 
solution of new problems. 

. there is not adequate theoretical recognition 
that all the school can or need do for pupils so far 
as their minds are concerned ... is to develop 
their ability to think. 

But how does one learn to think, and 
what is the function of thinking in the 
educative process? From every conceiv- 
able angle, and repeatedly, this question is 
discussed by Dewey. There is no mistak- 


ing the point of view. The function of - 


thinking is the management of experience. 
There can be no thinking except in the face 
of a problem. 


Thinking begins in what may fairly be termed 
a forked-road situation, a situation which is am- 
biguous, which presents a dilemma, which proposes 
alternatives. ... 

Demand for the solution of a perplexity is the 
steadying and guiding factor in the entire process 
of reflection.5 
It is apparent, then, that merely learning 

3P. 179. 

4 Ibid., p. 179. 

5‘“How We Think,’’ p. 11. 


and reciting lessons fails almost com} 
to provide for growth in reflective thinking 
This comes only from coping with geny 
problems that challenge the powers o} 
pupil. The school must provide thes: 
lems, the solution of which the 
nature ‘‘imperiously demands.’’ An 
derstanding of this theory of learning j; 
essential to an evaluation of recent edu 
tional developments in this country 

3. The third principle is found 
doctrine of interest and effort, wh 
had a marked effect on practice an 
corollary to the theory of educ 
experiencing. ‘‘Interest’’ is a word 
has long been associated in the 
mind with the name of Dewey. S 
parently do not yet comprehend 
that his theory of interest includes a 
of effort. In ‘‘Interest and Effort 
position is clearly stated: 

The common assumption is that of th 
ity of the object, idea, or end to be m: 
the self. Because the object or end is : 
be outside self it has to be made interesti: 
surrounded with artificial stimuli and 
titious inducements to attention. Or, | 
object lies outside the sphere of self, 
power of ‘‘will,’’ the putting forth of efi 
out interest, has to be appealed to. T 
principle of interest is the principle of t 
nized identity of the fact to be lear 
action proposed with the growing self; t! 
in the direction of the agent’s own growt 
therefore, imperiously demanded, if the ag 
be himself. Let this condition of identi! 
once be secured, and we have neither to a 
sheer strength of will, nor to occupy oursely 
making things interesting.® 

Dr. Frank MeMurry, who shared in t 
discussions of the brilliant educational 
thinkers of the nineties, writes me concem™ 
ing the effect of Dewey’s ‘‘ Interest 
Effort’’ when it first appeared. 

Many of the gray-beards could not see 


thought there was quibbling. Others, 
were aroused in opposition because they thoug* 


6‘‘TInterest and Effort in Educatior 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913. 
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; interest doctrine was yielding altogether too 
to the child’s whims. Colonel Parker was 

jerfully attracted to interest. He realized that 
it step was being taken towards making the 
enter instead of subordinating the child 
ct-matter. The fact that we are only 

s even now on the idea of interest suggests 

g the idea is and how difficult to practice. 

was no problem in the curriculum to speak 

til the doctrine of interest emphasized the 
f selecting subject-matter that would appeal 
hild. The way this idea has percolated 

t sh the teaching body until it has here and 

reached a college professor is interesting. 


+} 


lhe key to the problem is to be found in 

recognized identity of the fact to be 

d, or the action proposed, with the 

¢ self.’’ If this view is accepted, 

irriculum ean not be something ex- 

to the learner; it is a dismal failure 

ss he identifies himself with it. The 

of making such a curriculum is in- 

ed the most complicated and difficult one 
cation. 

Finally, Dewey has stated a new 

of the school. He regards the 

ol as a social institution, ‘‘inherently a 

part of the total social process.’’ The 


school is a community whose processes are 
social processes, not different from the 
social processes that go on outside the 


school. In 1899 he spoke of the school as 
mbryonie community life, active with types of 
ipations that reflect the life of the larger 
ty and permeated throughout with the spirit 
art, history and science. When the school in- 
‘es and trains each child of society into mem- 
hip within such a little community, saturating 
with the spirit of service, and providing 
with the instruments of effective self-direction, 
we shall have the deepest and best guaranty of a 
larger society which is worthy, lovely and har- 


The school, then, not only shares in the 
process of placing youth in possession of 
the social heritage, but through appro- 
priate method seeks to develop their crea- 
tive powers. The mere linking together of 


t} 


1e words ‘‘sehool’’ and ‘‘society’’ has ex- 
***School and Society,’’ pp. 26-28. University 
f Chicago Press. 
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erted a marked influence on the thinking 
not only of teachers but of laymen, and 
this influence has synchronized with other 
forces in American life that have tended 
to emphasize the importance of the school. 
It should also be pointed out that Dewey 
accepts the great fact of the industrial 
revolution. The school must assist the in- 
dividual to realize his highest aspirations 
in the midst of industrialism. But this 
does not imply acceptance of the present 
social and economic order as incapable of 
improvement. On the contrary, education 
becomes an agency for social reconstruc- 
tion. 

With these four basic principles in mind 

the growth of the child rather than the 
demands of subject-matter as the control- 
ling factor in the school, the concept of 
education as experiencing, the doctrine of 
interest and effort and the concept of the 
school as an integral part of the total social 
process and itself a social institution—let 
us briefly examine some of the trends that 
have been manifest in American education 
in the last thirty years. 

1. The curriculum is undergoing radical 
modification. This process has consisted in 
part of the addition of new subject-matter 
and activities in an effort to bring the 
school into closer relation with social proe- 
esses and the needs of the learner. On the 
other hand, much material that long since 
lost its social usefulness has been cast 
aside. 

Making allowance for the great value of 
such material as MeGuffy’s readers, the 
elementary school curriculum prior to the 
twentieth century was a barren affair con- 
sisting largely of formal drill in the three 
R’s. In this century it has been greatly 
expanded in reading material, in the fine 
and industrial arts, the social studies, in 
attention to problems of health and in 
numerous other directions. These changes 
proceed on the assumption that the process 
of education at this level is not qualita- 
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tively or fundamentally different from 
education at any other level, and they are 
in harmony with the concept of education 
as experiencing and of the school as a 
social institution. The introduction of the 
junior high school was fundamentally an 
attempt to liberalize and adjust the school 
more nearly to the needs of the child and 
of society through a broader and richer 
program including varied pupil activities. 
This process has also been marked in the 
high school, whose offerings in terms of 
so-called ‘‘practical’’? and ‘‘eultural’’ 
courses increase without cessation. In 
many ways the curriculum has been vital- 
ized in English, science, the social studies, 
the arts, but in the high school, particu- 
larly in the older studies, the forees of 
tradition and of convention are exceedingly 
strong, and the whole situation is compli- 
eated by the relationship between the 
secondary school and the college. 

2. This period has witnessed wide-spread 
experimentation in method. Increasing 
emphasis has been placed on significant 
pupil activity. Dewey in devastating sen- 
tences had focused attention on the ab- 
surdities of the traditional — recitation. 
Attempts were made to get away from the 
barren formality of reciting lessons, and 
‘‘pupil participation’? became the cry. 
Twenty years ago the expression ‘‘social- 
ized recitation’’ came into use, and denoted 
a genuine change that was being wrought 
in method. Such terms as ‘‘socialized 
recitation,’’ ‘‘ problem method”’ and ‘‘ proj- 
ect method’’ are expressive of a tremen- 
dous drive to find more vital and effective 
ways of teaching. Text-book material is 
undergoing a transformation in an attempt 
to provide subject-matter that will be, as 
Dewey says, ‘‘spiritual food, possible nutri- 
tive material.’’ Of far greater importance 
has been the emancipation from slavery to 
text-books by the introduction of many 
books and a variety of materials that may 
be used by the pupils in the study of prob- 
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lems and in working out projects in which 
they are deeply interested. The library 
has become an integral part of every good 
school. The field trip is becoming an jp. 
dispensable procedure. In schools every. 
where pupils are working on problems as 
scholars work on problems, are carrying on 
research in an elementary way. It is im. 
possible to overestimate the significance o; 
this movement. 

The tendency is to break the hard and 
fast subject-matter lines that have obtained 
from time immemorial. Unified  socig 
studies and general science courses at th 
secondary level are indicative of this 
tendency, which has been carried mue) 
farther in progressive elementary schools, 
where the so-called ‘‘activities curriculum 
is coming into vogue, especially in the pri- 
mary grades, and where subjects are sub- 
ordinated to the working out of projects 
involving the use of various kinds of sub- 
ject-matter. In 1902 Dewey said: 

Our problem is rather to study the typical neces- 
sities of social life, and the actual nature of the 
individual in his specific needs and capacities. Our 
task is on one hand to select and adjust the studies 
with reference to the nature of the individual thus 
discovered; and on the other to order and group 
them so that they shall most definitely and syste- 
matically represent the chief lines of social 
deavor and social achievement. 

3. Many foreign visitors seem greatly 
impressed by the apparent freedom that 
characterizes our schools and by the varied 
activities carried on by the pupils. Pupil 
participation in the government of the 
school has come to be the accepted practice. 
The significance of this movement is best 
interpreted in ‘‘Moral Principles in Edu- 
eation’’: 

The school can not be a preparation for social 
life excepting as it reproduces, within itself, typ! 
cal conditions of social life... . The only way % 
prepare for social life is to engage in social life. 
To form habits of social usefulness and service 
ableness apart from any direct social need and 
motive, spart from any existing social situation, **, 

8 ‘*Educational Situation,’’ p. 79. 
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to the letter, teaching the child to swim by going 
through motions outside the water.® 

It is not surprising, therefore, that what 
was once considered extra-curriculum is 
now regarded as falling entirely within the 
seope of the curriculum, and that much 
study is being given to the problem of how 
to make the life of the school a most effec- 
tive educational instrument. 

4. The tendeney just noted is directly 
connected with the problem of moral edu- 
cation. In no field, in my judgment, has 
Dewey exerted greater influence. Over 
and over again he has sounded the note of 
self-direction. One of the chief aims of 
education is to enable the individual 
through reflective thinking to direct his 
own life into socially useful channels. He 
has little faith in formal instruction in 
morals : 

Separation between instruction and character 
is} a result of divorce between learning and 
doing.10 
Again, education comes through experi- 
ence, and thinking is an instrument for the 
management of experience. It is largely 
useless to teach about morals or ethics: 

There is nothing in the nature of ideas about 
morality, of information about honesty or purity 
or kindness which automatically transmutes such 
ideas into good character or good conduct.11 

It ean not be doubted that these ideas 
have influenced the radical change in 
school discipline and management. The 
period under review has witnessed the 
dying gasps of corporal punishment. The 
old formal, arbitrary type of discipline 
inevitably disappears where the school is 
regarded as an embryonic community. The 
whole matter is well summed up in a 
passage in ‘‘Moral Principles in Educa- 
tion’’: 

In so far as the school represents, in its own 
spirit, @ genuine community life; in so far as what 
are called school discipline, government, order, etc., 


*P. 14. 1909. 
10 Tbid., p. 1. 
1 Ibid., p. 1. 
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are the expressions of this inherent social spirit; 
in so far as the methods used are those that appeal 
to the active and constructive powers, permitting 
the child to give out and thus to serve; in so far 
as the curriculum is so selected and organized as 
to provide the material for affording the child a 
consciousness of the world in which he has to play 
a part, and the demands he has to meet—so far as 
these ends are met, the school is organized on an 
ethical basis. 


5. This doctrine of moral education is 
also having a pronounced influence on re- 
ligious education. The religious education 
programs of many churches, of the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. and of other 
religious agencies are being made over. 
Emphasis is being placed on activity, on 
service, on serious study of current social 
problems and individual responsibility. 
Churches in increasing numbers are em- 
ploying directors of religious education 
who have had professional training in edu- 
eation and who are thoroughly imbued with 
the point of view which I have been pre- 
senting. 

6. The influence of these theories is 
clearly discernible in present-day school 
buildings and equipment. The modern 
school contains assembly rooms, libraries, 
gymnasiums, shops, art rooms, dining- 
rooms, social rooms and many other rooms 
more or less specialized in character. 
Buildings are designed to house schools 
that are in fact embryonic communities. 
Distinct provision is made for the social 
life of the pupils. Notwithstanding the 
protest of an occasional tax-payer and well- 
intentioned person who looks upon such 
arrangements as ‘‘the fads and frills’’ of 
the new education, community after com- 
munity has gone on spending millions of 
dollars on buildings designed to accommo- 
date schools that represent a far greater 
contrast to the schools of yesterday than 
does a 1930 Cadillac to its erude one- 
cylinder predecessor of 1900. 

Nothing short of a revolution has oc- 
curred in school equipment. Dewey had 
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movable desks in his experimental school. 
In the first decade of this century, this type 
of desk was coming into vogue. By 1906 
a movable desk was on the market. It was 
not long until great public high schools and 
elementary schools were being equipped 
throughout with movable furniture that 
makes for easy movement and breaks down 
formality. 

7. A new spirit has entered into admin- 
istration and supervision. At the begin- 
ning of the century a _ well-administered 
system of publie schools was a benevolent 
despotism which allowed the teacher little 
voice in the management of affairs. 
Courses of study, procedures of all kinds, 
were determined by executive fiat. But the 
teacher has been acquiring a new status. 
Democracy in administration, teacher par- 
ticipation in administration, are the watch- 
words of to-day. A large city school sys- 
tem initiates a program of continuous 
revision of the curriculum. Committees 
are appointed composed entirely of teach- 
ers with teachers as chairmen. Specialists 
are employed, but the specialists serve the 
committees of teachers. This example is 
only illustrative of a participation that is 
both wide-spread and very genuine in 
character. In progressive school systems 
throughout the country teachers are becom- 
ing curriculum makers and in other ways 
are contributing largely to the determina- 
tion of educational practice. In 1902 
Dewey said: 

As long as the teacher, who is after all the only 
real educator in the school system, has no definite 
and authoritative position in shaping the course of 
study, that is likely to remain an external thing to 
be externally applied.12 
This reads like a platform upon which the 
new administrative policies are being 
worked out. Research in education, higher 
qualifications demanded of teachers, the 
development of schools of education and 
other factors have contributed to this end, 
12‘¢The Educational Situation,’’ p. 30. 








but the dominant influence is found in +} 
new philosophy of education. 

A philosophy regarding supervision 
likewise involved. As Dewey says: 

It is folly to suppose that we can carry « 
education of the child apart from the educat 
the teacher.13 

The teacher who has a part in the forn 
lation of school policies and therefore | 





i 





e 


18 


S 


a motive for the study of the problems o; 
education is constantly undergoing a proc. 


ess of education essential to good teaching 
Again I quote: 


It is easy to fall into the habit of regarding 
mechanics of school organization and ad 
tion as something comparatively external 
different to educational purposes and id 
We forget that it is precisely such t! 
grouping in classes, grading, machinery of « 
lum making, selecting, assigning, paying and 
moting teachers] that really control th 
system, even on its distinctively educational sid 
. .. The reality of education is found i: 
sonal and face-to-face contact of teacher a: 
The conditions that underlie and regulate t 
tact dominate the educational situation.14 


8. Finally, I wish to direct your atte: 


tion to the increasing cooperation between 


the school and the home and other 
agencies, a movement that has been great!) 
accentuated by the growing realization 


both teachers and parents that education ts 


a social process that can by no means by 
confined to the school, and that the 


play of school and environment outside the 
school can not be overlooked. Schools 


everywhere are establishing agencies 


maintaining contact with home and commu- 


nity. The growth in number and impor- 
tance of parents associations is a phenome- 
non whose significance ean scarcely be 
exaggerated. 

With the exception of certain exper 
mental schools, mainly with institutiona: 
connections, such as the experimental 
school at the University of Chicago, and 
13 Ibid., p. 37. 

14 Ibid., pp. 22-23. 








ri- 





r. schools of Teachers College, Columbia 
niversity, the Merriam School at the Uni- 
rsity of Missouri and a very few others, 
‘he more progressive public schools were 
drst markedly influenced by the principles 

education associated with the name of 
Dewey. This influence was distinctly felt, 
ticularly in the west, in the first decade 
the century, and was manifest through 
enrichment of the curriculum, espe- 

y in the elementary schools, and 
rough the greater spirit of freedom that 
van to characterize teaching and the life 

f the school. 

In the second decade, these principles 

being accepted and tried out in pub- 
schools throughout the United States. 

The Modern High School,’’ by Charles 
llughes Johnston and others, which ap- 

eared in 1914, reflects in a surprising way 
the extent to which the new conception of 
the school as a social institution was influ- 

ng secondary education, particularly in 
ect of the life of the school and the 
al content of the expanding curriculum. 
Extra-curriculum activities and pupil par- 
cipation in government were accepted as 
essential phases of the school’s educational 
process. The term ‘‘socialized recitation”’ 
came into vogue at the beginning of the 
second deeade, and the junior high school 
began its phenomenal development. Mov- 
able furniture began to be widely used. 
Most of these trends were distinctly dis- 
cernible twenty years ago and were gaining 
headway prior to the World War. About 
the middle of this deeade, important experi- 
mental schools were established, including 
in 1917 the Lineoln School of Teachers 
College, which, especially in its elementary 
division, has attempted to put into practi- 
cal operation many of the principles advo- 
cated by Dewey, the experimental school of 
the University of Iowa and several impor- 
tant progressive private schools. 

It is signifieant that the year following 

the close of the World War marked the 
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formation of the Progressive Education 
Association, an organization that has be- 
come an effective influence in the recon- 
struction of the American school. A group 
of experimentally minded teachers and lay- 
men believed that there was need for a 
society devoted primarily to the study and 
advocacy of what they called ‘‘ progressive 
education.’’” To my mind one of the most 
significant aspects of the formation of this 
society is found in the fact that the new 
theories were penetrating the private 
school. Many parents, dissatisfied with the 
formalism of existing private schools, espe- 
cially of the college preparatory type, were 
influential in the establishment of the new 
schools, to a large extent drawing the per- 
sonnel from progressive public schools and 
schools of education. The increase in the 
number of ‘‘progressive’’ private schools is 
a fact that may not be disregarded. 

These doctrines were spread most effec- 
tively through the agency of teachers and 
students of educational theory in the devel- 
oping schools of education who accepted in 
general the Dewey position. Some went 
over completely to this point of view, others 
were largely affected, and I believe it is not 
too much to say that all professional stu- 
dents of education have been affected to a 
considerable extent. Dr. Frank MeMurry 
says in a letter to me: 

No man in the world in my opinion has had half 
the influence on American education in the last 
forty years that Dewey has had. .. . In these two 
subjects [the doctrine of interest and effort and 
moral principles in education] and in many others 
I feel a great personal indebtedness to Dewey. Dr. 
Rein gave me my first stimulus at Jena, but Dewey 
has broadened and deepened what I got from Rein, 
so that if discipleship were in place I would now 
be far more a disciple of Dewey than Rein. 

The influence of the MeMurrys on educa- 
tional practice has been marked, and the 
writings of Bonser, Bobbitt, Merriam, Bode 
and numerous others strongly reflect this 
influence. Aside from Dewey, the name 
most widely associated with these theories 
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is that of one of his students, William H. 
Kilpatrick, a creative thinker who, through 
his writings, through the large classes 
which for nearly twenty years he has 
taught at Teachers College, classes com- 
posed of teachers, school executives and 
supervisors from all parts of the United 
States and from foreign countries, and 
through his public lectures and discussions, 
is exerting a far-reaching and pronounced 
influence on education by stimulating 
thinking that is reflected in wide-spread 
experimentation with new procedures. 

The mention of names and the implica- 
tion of discipleship is of doubtful pro- 
priety. Each of the men whom I have 
named has been a constructive thinker. It 
seems invidious to name some and to omit 
others. The leading figures in the develop- 
ment of a profession of school administra- 
tion, such as George D. Strayer, acknowl- 
edge their debt to Dewey. It also seems 
unfair to omit the names of superintendents 
and directors of schools and other executive 
officers who have endeavored to put these 
principles into practice in the schools 
under their direction, such as Ella Flagg 
Young, superintendent of schools in Chi- 
eago from 1909 to 1915, who had studied 
with Dewey and shared his point of view. 
She exerted a marked influence on her 
students in the Chicago Normal School, and 
later, as head of the Chicago schools, was 
instrumental in the organization of teacher 
councils and strove to make the schools of a 
great city more responsive to the nature of 
the child and to social needs. But the roll 
of progressive superintendents of schools is 
so long that the mention of others is im- 
possible. 

The 1927 Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, pre- 
pared by a committee of ten under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Harold Rugg, deals 
with the foundations and technique of cur- 
riculum making. The most notable feature 
of this report, a composite statement of the 


views of the committee on the foundations 
of curriculum making, embodies points o; 
agreement and is of course a compromis 
but even a cursory examination reveals +}, 
startling extent to which it is permeated 
by the theories that Dewey has so long 
advocated. This document and the supp} 
mentary statements made by members of 
the committee afford abundant evidence of 
the wide-spread acceptance of these theories 
by leading thinkers. 

The period under review has witnessed 
another movement of major importance: 
the use of scientific method in the study 
education. In the broadest sense there js 
no conflict between Dewey’s philosophy 
education and the scientific movement 
The natural and social sciences have mad 
a vital contribution to his thought. In his 
recent address on the sources of a science 
of education, he takes the position that th 
employment of scientific techniques in the 
study of education is indispensable. But 
he also urges that: 

There is no more a special science of educatior 
than there is of bridge-making. But materia 
drawn from other sciences furnishes the content of 


educational science when it is focused on the pro! 
lems that arise in education.15 


He emphasizes the dependence of educa- 
tion on other sciences, especially the bio- 
logical and social sciences. From the 
standpoint of practice he warns against to 
hurried sweeping conclusions and _ hasty 
application of the findings of research 
His analysis of the educative process has 
furnished the educational scientist with 
numerous problems which have become the 
subjects of educational research. Un- 
doubtedly his writings stimulated much of 
the psychological research that led to the 
abandonment of the old doctrine of forma! 
discipline with almost revolutionary impact 
on the schools. 

From the standpoint of practice, how- 

15‘*The Sources of a Science of Education.’’ 
Horace Liveright, New York City, 1929. 
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ever, one aspect of the scientific movement 
must be briefly considered—-the standard- 
ized test. The wide-spread popularity of 
these tests, which inevitably emphasize the 
mastery of subject-matter as an end in 
itself, may, and in the opinion of many, 
has, tended to erystallize and fasten on 
schools practices largely at variance with 
the theories that learning is an active, social 
process of rich living and experiencing and 
that the primary function of subject-matter 
is to serve as a means to growth. That the 
standardized test is extremely useful is not 
denied. That it must be used with great 
care to avoid overemphasis on just one 
aspect of learning seems perfectly clear. 

What is the present status of the educa- 
tional theories under discussion? Some 
have misconstrued the doctrine of interest 
and effort and have gone to extremes in 
trying to make things interesting, often 
merely following the whims of the child. 
There has been much criticism of these ex- 
treme practices, but they certainly do not 
represent Dewey’s position. In ‘‘School 
and Society’’ in 1899 he said: 

There is no ground for holding that the teacher 
should not suggest anything to the child until he 
has consciously expressed a want in that direction. 

The task of the teacher becomes far more 
important and far more difficult when edu- 
cation is viewed as a process of growth, a 
remaking of experience, and not as a mere 
cramming process. Regarding the misin- 
terpretation and misuse of the doctrine of 
interest, he is equally emphatic. Again I 
quote: 

I know of no more demoralizing doetrine—when 
taken literally—than the assertion of some of the 
Opponents of interest that after subject-matter has 
been selected, then the teacher should make it 
interesting.16 

Dewey has been criticized as an exponent 
of soft pedagogy. Apparently this phrase 
has long been in use, for I find it in a pas- 
sage in ‘‘The Child and the Curriculum,”’ 
which appeared in 1902, and from which I 
quote: 


'* “Interest and Effort,’’ p. 23. 1913. 
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And very much of what goes by the name of 
**discipline’’ and prides itself upon opposing the 
doctrines of a soft pedagogy and upon upholding 
the banner of effort and duty is nothing more or 
less than just this appeal to ‘‘interest’’ in its ob- 
verse aspect—to fear, to dislike of various kinds 
of physical, social and personal pain. The subject- 
matter does not appeal; it can not appeal; it lacks 
origin and bearing in a growing experience. So 
the appeal is to the thousand and one outside and 
irrelevant agencies which may serve to throw, by 
sheer rebuff and rebound, the mind back upon the 
material from which it is constantly wandering. 


It is difficult to understand how Dewey 
ean be regarded as an advocate of soft 
pedagogy. A school organized on the 
theories which he advocates would be a 
happy place, because children would be 
doing socially desirable things in which 
they were intensely interested, but it would 
throb with industrious effort. There would 
be work, plenty of hard work. There 
would be no lazy pupils. 

Even a casual examination of the offer- 
ing of American schools will show that the 
tendencies which I have briefly described 
are gaining greater momentum every day. 
The curriculum of the secondary school is 
a stronghold of formalism, at least as re- 
spects the popularity and content of the 
older studies, but there is abundant evi- 
dence that the center of gravity is slowly 
shifting. The last decade has been charac- 
terized by extensive experimentation with 
new courses and methods in liberal arts col- 
leges and even in professional schools. 
Something akin to the socialized recitation 
or the problem method is making its 
appearance, directed by experimentally 
minded teachers and executives. One of 
the oldest universities of the country 
announces that students in the junior and 
senior years will make use of methods of 
research in the study of problems largely 
of their own choosing. The old formalistic, 
verbalistic, cramming method still obtains 
even in the elementary school, but along- 
side the old method in almost every grade 
and department an earnest attempt is 
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being made to put into operation a more 
vital process of education. 

In considering changes in practice, too 
much emphasis can not be placed upon the 
influences of thought. It is 
true that practice behind 
theory, but theory nevertheless determines 
practice. In this period educational 
thought has undergone nothing short of a 
Not only teachers and students 


educational 


always lags 


revolution. 
of education but leaders of public opinion 
in every walk of life have been affected by 


this upheaval, with the result that the 
popular concept of education has likewise 
undergone a great transformation. There 


is an increasing demand for a school more 
realistic in its processes and more sensitive 
to individual and social needs. The scien- 
tifie movement and other influences have 
contributed to this changed attitude, but 
the most powerful influence has been that 
of the new pragmatic philosophy of eduea- 
tion. 

Dewey found the American school 
strongly intrenched in eustom and tradi- 


tion, still in the grip of a treadmill peda- 
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frustrated the child’s 
almost every p 
unimaginative instity 


gogy that at best 
normal impulses at 
formal, static and 


tion. In many ways this school was 
admirably organized for the producti 
unthinking human automata. This 


has not been entirely banished f: 
midst, but it is now everywhere on t 
fensive and is being transformed 
dynamic institution dedicated to ce] 
and through childhood to the enrich: 


American life; a schoo! in whieh t! 
will live a normal and happy life ¢ 
in fruitful studies and activities, 
which will the thoughtfu 
directed, self-disciplined, vocational! 


emerge 


tive social being, capable of the hig 
appreciations and aspirations. An 
education is in the grip of a great 

tional movement. At this close range it is 
difficult to appraise all the forces that « 
spire to effect these changes. In | 
measure they must be ascribed to the 
ence of a creative thinker who, mor 

any other educational philosopher, has 
affected schools in his own time. 


THE INFLUENCE OF DEWEY ABROAD' 


By Dr. I. L. KANDEL 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Ir is difficult at a time when education 
throughout the world is passing through a 
period of unrest and transition to evaluate 
all the influences that underlie so wide- 
spread a movement. Still less is it possible 
to estimate the influence of an individual. 
The character and purposes of educational 
systems from the second half of the nine- 
teenth century to the close of the war were 
in most countries so definitely based on na- 
tional aspirations and nationalistic indoe- 
trination as to preclude any extraneous 
influences that seemed to challenge the 
claims of the governmental authorities in 


1 Address delivered Friday, October 18, 1929, in 
the auditorium of the Horace Mann School of 
Teachers College, as part of the celebration of 
the seventieth birthday of John Dewey. 


charge. Administrative centralizati 

fixed national aims and purposes, wit! 
scribed curricula and courses of study 
with uniform methods was deliberately set 
against innovations. It is worth noting 
that the elementary school programs re- 
mained virtually unchanged in Prussia 
from 1872 until the post-war reconstruc! 
and in France from 1887 to-1923. | 
theorist was free to theorize and dream his 
educational utopias; practice followed 
dictates of the authorities. Private u 
tive in education, if not rigorously co! 
trolled, was dominated by the indirect im- 
position of examination requirements an 
teacher certification, while teacher prepara 
tion was strictly controlled by regulations 
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prescriptions in order to produce a 
er of the desired pattern, the crafts- 
an skilled in earrying the prescriptions 
+) the elassroom. It is significant that 
first experiments that ushered in the 
s¢hool movement began under the 
administrative atmosphere of En- 
1 at Abbotsholme and Bedales and that 
influence spread thence to Germany in 
Landerziehungsheime and to France in 
Ecole des Roches. 
» were, besides, other retarding in- 
es that militated against the introduc- 
* new ideas in education. The tra- 
| emphasis on knowledge and infor- 
n, in many places on encyclopedism, 
ned with the social and economie priv- 
res that were awarded for book learning, 
ped a certain attitude of mind on the 
part of the publie that the function of the 
. | is to impart nothing more than a 
lefinite round of knowledge. Nor did the 
psychology find a sufficiently strong 
foothold in the institutions for the prep- 
tion of teachers to bring about any mod- 
fications of importance either in outlook or 
in practice. At the same time the general 
attitude that has prevailed abroad towards 
he philosophy of pragmatism did not tend 
to render educators receptive to its educa- 
tional implieations. Further, the prevail- 
ing prejudices on American intellectual life 
did not predispose the European to look 
favorably on either American theory or 
American praetice as models worthy of 
study or of imitation. Finally, it was not 
easy for the casual visitor from abroad to 
discern the influence of any particular 
/hilosophy in American education; in the 
ield of education an ounce of practice 
would have had a greater effect on the prac- 
titioner than a pound of theory. It must 
be remembered that even in this country it 
is only within some twenty years that the 
imagination of the American schoolman has 
been stirred by Dewey’s philosophy of edu- 
cation, even though it was so essentially an 
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y 
} 
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outcome and interpretation of American 
life. 

No apology is necessary for this some- 
what lengthy explanation of the reasons for 
the difficulty in appraising Dewey’s in- 
fluence abroad. And yet by a coincidence 
interest in Dewey is developing in accor- 
dance with his own principles of thinking; 
if foreign educators are beginning to show 
an interest in his work and influence it is in 
response to a felt need. Education has 
everywhere reached a fork in the road; the 
few tentative gropings in a new direction 
that were made before the war are becom- 
ing realities; old traditions and old praec- 
tices are everywhere being questioned and 
everywhere the tendencies seem to center 
around the same aims. This movement is 
marked by the following characteristics. 
In place of the strict centralization of edu- 
cational systems with their rigid emphasis 
on definitely prescribed standards in meth- 
ods, courses of study and attainments, there 
is a demand for decentralization and free- 
dom for local determination. In place of 
the rigid control of the teachers there is a 
movement for more freedom, for more in- 
itiative, for a greater recognition of the 
teacher as an educational scientist rather 
than as acraftsman. Prescribed courses of 
study are giving way to outlines and sug- 
gestions to be adapted by the teacher in 
accordance with the character of the school 
and its environment. More general is the 
attack on knowledge for its own sake and 
especially on knowledge unrelated to the 
life and needs of the pupil. In place of 
learning as synonymous with seat and book 
work or assimilation at the teacher’s dicta- 
tion there is a demand for new methods 
that will put the pupil in a position to learn 
through his own interest in a problem, 
while the rigid pupil-teacher relationship is 
to be replaced by the class and school as a 
cooperative community. 

Fundamentally, then, the basic principles 
in which these demands have their origin 
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are three: greater respect for the individ- 
uality of the child, the school as a social in- 


stitution and activity as the process of 


learning. It is now recognized that the new 
democracies must educate not subjects but 
free and responsible individuals living in 
close relations to the world around them, 
able to play their parts in its every-day 
work and capable of interpreting it in rela- 
tion to their own lives. This means first 
that the school must reflect society and at 
the same time be a society, and secondly 
that each pupil must be regarded as a grow- 
ing personality. The walls of the school are 
being broken down; the school from which 
the regulations formerly excluded parents 
now recognizes that its welfare depends on 
closer cooperation between parents and 
teachers. For the present these movements 
and demands are aspirations only, although 
there are sufficient examples of their in- 
corporation into practice. 

Up to the present the new aims have in 
the main affected mainly the education of 
the masses. And yet there are stirrings in 
the secondary field, too. Everywhere there 
is unrest and dissatisfaction with the tradi- 
tional conceptions of culture and of liberal 
education. The democratic strivings for 
secondary schools for all lead logically to a 
new orientation in which the narrow aca- 
demic definition of culture must yield to a 
redefinition in the light of modern social 
and economic organization. What is cul- 
tural and what is vocational are being sub- 
jected to a reinterpretation, although at 
present the steps are somewhat tentative 
and uncertain. 

There is still another field in which the 
new movements promise far-reaching 
changes. The attempts to impose Euro- 
pean standards and practices on backward 
peoples have at last been recognized as 
ludicrous. Here, too, the basic starting- 
point is the principle that education is not 
synonymous with book-learning but implies 





teaching how to live and that in relation ; 








the environment of the peoples to be edy. 
cated. 

A certain similarity will be found be 
tween these tendencies and the educational 
philosophy of Dewey. How far these ten. 
dencies have been influenced directly by 


Dewey or indirectly by American pedagogy 
it would be hazardous to guess. To th 


average teachers abroad, especially ji 


elementary schools, the major portions of 


his writings have been inaccessible beeca) 


LUSE 


of their lack of familiarity with Englis 

the secondary school teacher and the u 

versity professor have not, as a rule, bee 
interested in educational reform of a fun 
damental character. The absence of ce 
ters for the study of education as a univer 
sity subject was a further limitation on th 
spread of his ideas. Thus there was leit 


the 


individual student of educationa 


theory who was sufficiently venturesome 1 
explore abroad. Perhaps the only key t 

is available to indicate the interest 

Dewey’s writings is to be found in th 
number of translations. It is significant 
that more of Dewey’s educational works 
have been translated than of his contribu 
tions to pure philosophy. Translations 


have appeared of practically all of his edu- 
cational writings. One or more have bee 
published in most of the European lan- 
guages—French, German, Russian, Hw 
garian, Bulgarian, Greek, Italian, Spanish 


and 


Swedish—and in Arabic, Turkish 


Chinese and Japanese, while special edi- 
tions of his earlier works have been pub- 
lished in England. The literature about 
Dewey has been slight, but it is noteworthy 
that of fourteen articles or books on his 
educational theory the majority are of re- 
cent date, although the first goes back as far 
as 1901, when an American student wrote 
a dissertation on his doctrine of interest 
for the doctor’s degree in a German univer- 


sity. 


There is, however, every evidence 
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that the interest in educational reform 
everywhere and the search for light and 
leadership is directing increasing attention 
to the contribution of Dewey. It is ad- 


\ 


mitted that the first stimulus for educa- 
tional reform in Russia, which antedated 
the revolution by nearly ten years, was ob- 
tained some twenty years ago by Zelenko’s 
familiarity with Dewey’s work; through 
Zelenko and through a study of Dewey’s 
writings, Shatsky was inspired to under- 
take his educational experiment; more re- 
cent developments have tended to give to 
education in Russia its particular local and 
politieal coloration, and external influence 
is disclaimed. The reform of education 
in Mexico shows definite traces of the same 
inspiration, while in Turkey Professor 
Dewey has served as the official adviser on 
the reorganization of the educational sys- 
tem. In China Dewey’s principles have 
been one of the guiding factors in the re- 
form of education in general and in the 
inauguration of a number of experimental 
schools. His leetures delivered during his 
stay in China of two years were printed 
and passed through ten editions in a short 
time, so that every Chinese educator who 
wished to be modern adopted the slogan 
that ‘‘ Education is life and the school is a 
society.’’ Similar influences are evident in 
the liberal movements that are now begin- 
ning to bear fruit in Japan. In India 
wide-spread attention has been attracted 
to an educational experiment conducted 
by an American educator in the practical 
application of Dewey’s theories, while an- 
other experiment conducted by an Amer- 
ican disciple in Ceylon has shaken the au- 
thorities out of their complacent acceptance 
of tradition. In all these countries the phi- 
losophy of Dewey was carried abroad by 
former students influenced by him directly 
or indirectly through his followers ; in some 
of them Professor Dewey has, on invita- 
tion, given series of lectures. In England 
we have it on the authority of Professor 
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Nunn that Dewey has been one of the edu- 
cational leaders who ‘‘did much to emanci- 
pate the professional intelligence of the 
present generation of teachers.’’ So far 
as Germany is concerned, Erich Hylla, an 
official in the Prussian Ministry of Educa- 
tion and author of a recent work on Amer- 
ican education, pays a tribute to the influ- 
ence of Dewey’s educational philosophy 
which reached Germany indirectly through 
Kerschenste:ner, and Kerschensteiner him- 
self makes the following statement in his 
autobiography : 

Dewey’s practical proposals for organization 
coincide to a great extent with mine, and the 
clarity and lucidity of his thinking on education 
have on many occasions given me the courage to 
try out my own ideas. Many of my ideas, when 
still somewhat obscure, have been clarified through 
the intensive study of his writings. 

But with one or two exceptions Dewey's 
writings have remained unknown to Ger- 
man students unfamiliar with English, a 
defect which is about to be corrected by the 
publication of Hylla’s translation of ‘‘ De- 
mocracy and Education.’’ The interna- 
tional conferences on education, especially 
that of the New Education Fellowship, are 
focusing marked attention on American 
education and the forces that have made it 
and will inevitably lead to more wide- 
spread study of its leading philosopher and 
interpreter. Similar results may be ex- 
pected from the growing interest abroad in 
American life and thought and the ex- 
change of educational visits. Thus many 
of the two thousand foreign students who 
have passed through Teachers College will 
undoubtedly have been affected by Dewey’s 
works. 

When it is recalled that the realization 
of Dewey’s theories in the practice of this 
country has been achieved mainly in the 
last fifteen or twenty years, the extent of 
the interest already manifested abroad in 
his writings is but a forecast of the influ- 
ence that they will most certainly exercise 
in the ferment of thought on education that 
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marks the present period. If it has been 
impossible to refer to this or that tangible 
realization in school practice, it has been 
because, unlike other leaders who now oc- 


cupy the educational stage, he has refrained 


from reducing his theories to a practical 
formula, definite and applicable under all 
conditions and circumstances. It is char- 
acteristic of his contributions to the philos- 
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ophy of education that Dewey does 1 
sist on the ipsissima verba magistri s 

as on stimulating thought, on the d 
ment of a critical attitude and on th. 
cation of individual effort to the so 
problems as they are recognized, and it 
through this general ferment that | 
ence is most likely to be enduring, | 
this country and abroad. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE FARM SCHOOL AT WATERLOO 

THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that the Society of Medicine and 
Surgery of Brabant recently held one of its 
meetings at Waterloo, at the farm school, where 
Dr. the the 
school, explained to the visitors the activities of 


Boulenger, medical director of 


the institution. It is a provincial medicopeda- 
gogie institution for the care and instruction of 
abnormal children (weaklings, mental cases, im- 
beciles), who are, to a certain extent, educable 
by suitable pedagogic methods based on the 
principle of synthetic instruction and super- 
vised liberty. All modes of activity are brought 
into use (manual training in the various trades, 
games) following a regular routine and disci- 
pline (gymnastics, seout activities). The educa- 
tion of the girls is carried out separately, be- 
ing directed chiefly toward the care of the home, 
The farm school is not only a center of appli- 
cation but also a center of research, which is 
accessible to all those who are interested in 
questions of a psychiatrie and sociological na- 
ture pertaining to abnormal children. Medico- 
pedagogical aid for epileptic children has not 
been worked out as yet. 

After the presentation, Dr. Decroly called the 
attention of the members to the need of a better 
understanding and a closer relationship between 
teachers and physicians. In fact, not only ab- 
normal children would benefit from excellent en- 
vironmental conditions but also the supposedly 
normal children of our large cities. School hy- 
giene will not be adecuately solved except by a 
process of decentralization toward schools with 
open-air instruction. Pedagogy should depend 
more on medicine, whieh alone is able to give 
the guidance that it derives from psychology and 


physiology. The mental examination, w 
the basis of all educative attitudes, 
long exclusively to the physician. PP! 
would be doing wrong to hold themse! 
On the phy 


falls the duty of constructing the med 


from this important question. 


gogic bridge that will permit him to 
field of activity with that of pedagogy, \ 
necessarily incomplete. 


CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS 

A ust of psychiatric clinics for ¢} 
cently published by the Bureau of C! 
fare and made public by Miss Grace Abb 
chief of the bureau, shows that there wer 
1928 nearly 500 such clinics, distributed 
approximately 350 cities in 36 different 

Miss Abbott says: 


The most important contribution of 
guidance clinic is the body of informat 
acquiring about children which will b 
assistance to all parents, and not only t 
need of expert guidance. The wise par 
future will be the parent with a sympat! 
standing of children’s difficulties illu: 
knowledge of their causes and the best 
that have been developed for dealing with t 

In no other sphere of human relations 
of understanding so important as in that of par 
hood. Unfortunately, even the wisest par’ 
face problems in the development of their 
which they can not understand without out 
pert assistance. The hidden motives of 
are frequently far more difficult to trace t 
causes of physical disturbance. Mor 
sands of children live in homes where it 
impossible for the parents to give them und 
ing guidance. 

Until recently there was no agency in ¢! 
munity which could give intelligent considerate 
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ld’s problems from all points of view— 


nud 


' |. mental, educational and social. Yet, as 
? mue we know, all these phases of life act and react, one 
Velop- another. Scientific study of the physical, 
appli. eptal and social make-up of children began with 
: juent children, just as our knowledge of child 
th 3 the outgrowth of study and treatment of 
k ldren. It was only 20 years ago that the 
> ny érst clinie for study of delinquent children was set 
oth in , nnection with the Chicago Juvenile Court 
. ay nearly 500 child guidance clinics or habit 

s for young children are in existence in the 

States. Their number, however, is still in- 
nt to meet more than a small fraction of the 
ed which exists for scientific study of children’s 
ms, not only those involving delinquency, but 

ud be : ich problems as serious school failure or great 


siclans ssion and intimidation. 


it SELF-SUPPORTING STUDENTS AT 
ician YALE UNIVERSITY 
; \ poraL of $687,647 was earned last year by 
Yale students from positions recorded through 
university bureau of appointments, accord- 
ng to the annual report issued by Albert B. 
Crawford, director. Students working their 
re way at present make up more than one third of 

Wel the university’s total enrolment. Financial aid 
bbott, extended to this group during the college year 
ere in through seholarships and loans amounted to 
mong $485,620, bringing the total of all financial] aid 
states and reported earnings to $1,173,267. Three 

quarters of this amount, $878,452 represents 

F assistance rendered to students directly by the 
t is university in the form either of financial aid 
reat or of employment secured through the Bureau 

\ppointments. 

Of the $687,647 earned by the students, which 
marks an inerease of nearly $100,000 over last 
year’s figures, $418,929.97 was earned while the 
university was in session; the balance, $268,- 
716.26, being earned during the summer vaca- 
at tion. A total of 1,246 individuals, or over 80 
ften per cent. of all term-time applicants, secured 

employment through the bureau during the aca- 
, ex demie year, and 456 were placed in summer 
} vacation work, 

Earnings from such employment as were ob- 
tained direetly through the bureau of appoint- 
ments exeeeded all previous records, reaching a 
total of nearly $400,000, of which $246,000 was 
earned by part time work during the college 
year. This latter represents the filling of 6,368 
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different jobs by 1,246 individuals. A large 
part of the year’s increase is aitributable to 
further development of the student agencies, 
which altogether provided 249 individuals with 
opportunities to earn some $50,000. 

“An interesting recent development has been 
the increasing amount of employment obtained 
by the wives of graduate or professional stu 
dents,” Mr. Crawford says in his report. “Since 
most of these workers are not themselves attend- 
ing classes, they can frequently accept employ 
ment which students, because of schedule con 
flicts, can not undertake. The bureau is thus 
able indirectly to assist in solving the often 
pressing problems confronting married graduate 
students, without at the same time depriving 
self-supporting students themselves of such 
work. During the past year fifty-seven women 
thus earned nearly $50,000.” Earnings from 
work during the college year reported to the 
bureau as secured independently also showed an 
increase, totaling over $150,000. 

Some of the varied occupations the students 
pursue in their efforts to earn all or a part of 
their expenses are shown in the following kinds 
of employment: accountant, advertising agent, 
announcer, artist’s model, blood transfusion 
donor, earpenter, chauffeur, entertainer, house- 
keeper, pallbearer, gardener, guide, stereopticon 
operator, teacher, tutor, translator and super 
numerary. 

During the school year, and exclusive of va- 
eation work, one student earned $5,000 during 
his spare time, and five earned over $3,000. 
Twelve earned over $1,500; fifteen earned be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,500; sixty-seven earned be- 
tween $500 and $1,000, and three hundred and 
thirty more earned between $300 and $500. 


GIFT TO THE HARVARD LAW SCHOOL 

A Girt of $400,000 in securities has been 
made to Harvard Law School by Chester De- 
Witt Pugsley, ’86, president of the Westchester 
County National Bank at Peekskill, N. Y., to 
provide graduate scholarships in international 
law for students from all nations of the world. 

The income of the trust, as stated in the deed, 
“shall be applied annually for the maintenance 
of such number of graduate scholarships in in- 
ternational law at the Harvard Law School as 
there shall be from time to time nations of the 
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world with which the United States of America 
has diplomatic relations, including, however, as 
nations, for the purpose hereof, the United 
States of America, the British self-governing 
dominions, and India, one of said scholarships 
to be available for a citizen or subject of each 
such nation.” 

According to J. H. Beale, ’82, acting dean of 
the Law School and Royall Professor of Law 
there, the gift is one of the largest ever made 
to the school. Sixty scholarships of $400 each 
will be available at first, and the income which 
is not used will be allowed to accumulate until 
the amount of each award has been increased to 
$2000. At that this 
amount will be given. 

Since it is probable that not all sixty of the 


time scholarships for 


awards will be used each year, the unused por- 
tion should accumulate rapidly. 

The fund, known as the John Harvey Gregory 
Trust, is established in honor of Mr. Pugsley’s 
father, Hon. Cornelius Amory Pugsley, and in 
memory of his mother, Emma Catherine Gregory 
Pugsley. The scholarships, for which several 
applications have already been received, will be 
awarded on recommendation of the minister of 
foreign affairs of each country, or, in case of 
the British dominion, of the minister of exter- 
nal affairs. Applications should be addressed 
in the first instance to such minister in each 
country, according to the catalogue of the Har- 
vard Law School. 

Mr. Pugsley has already made several other 
gifts to the Law School, three of which are 
available to students from North, South and 
Central America, respectively, for study in in- 
ternational law. Another, known as the Pugs- 
ley scholarship, was established in 1920 for 
graduate study in international law, preference 
to be given students from foreign countries. 

The Crimson, the university daily, under the 
caption “From Every Nation,” commented to- 


day on the gift as follows: 


The characterization of the Harvard Law School 
as an internationally acknowledged school of its 
type has suffered from such constant repetition as 
to make the statement almost platitudinous. Yet 
there has hardly ever been a more remarkable ex- 
pression of its universality than is contained in the 
terms of the Pugsley gift of $400,000 which was 
announced yesterday. 
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The gift, which will make it possible for re 
sentatives of sixty different nations to study ' 
Cambridge, is only another example of the 
viction held by many prominent people that ¢ 
opportunities presented by the Harvard Law Se! 
this 
The large number 


ean not be duplicated anywhere in 
and possibly not abroad. 
foreign students at the school to-day amply refi 
the importance which is attached to the » 
other countries, and the Pugsley gift wi 
rially help to spread its reputation further. 
Scholarships which make possible study 
eign universities have received a certain a 
One often hears t 
at Oxf 
handicap to the individuals—that they car 
really belong to the true Oxford, and ¢ 
that 
never hope to get the benefit from th 
that American 
make-up of the Harvard Law School places 


criticism in the past. 


very numbers of Rhodes scholars 


foreign students in American 


years students receive. 


man on an equal footing. There is a mir 
social distinction, and an equal opportu: 
The fort 


combination of unexcelled facilities for study 


before native and foreigner alike. 


the freedom from social handicaps arising 
nationality, should enable the nominees under t 
Pugsley gift fullest 


their years of study at Cambridge. 


to get the advantage fr 


THE ENDOWMENT FUND OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
At a recent luncheon of the Associated U: 
versity of Pennsylvania Clubs, it was re} 
by Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, provost of the 
versity, that members of the board of trustees 


of the University of Pennsylvania had con 


thy 


tributed a sum amounting to $1,750,000 to 
Of this amount $1,000,000 had beer 


had 


given without restriction, and the money had 


university. 


been used to cover deficits amounting to $500, 
000, leaving $100,000 for repairs and $100,00 
for current purposes. The remaining sum 0! 
$750,000 will be used for the endowment of pro 
fessorships. 

In reporting on the progress of the general 


endowment campaign, Dr. Penniman pointed 
out that the university was $2,000,000 ahead o! 
He was confident that it 


its yearly schedule. 
would be possible to reach the goal of $45,695! 
000 by 1940. $3,000,000 has been subseribed 
during the last fiscal year, more than 16,000 
alumni having contributed, many of them 
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than one project. Of the $15,000,000 al- 


cubseribed, $5,850,000 has been devoted 
lowment purposes of all kinds, and the 


nder to specially designated purposes, 


of which were outside the program 


‘ed for the fund. More money has been 

ed to these projects than was originally 

nded, so that the university is still in a 

nent position because of the lack of income- 

wing funds. He considered that the Uni 

of Pennsylvania is underendowed by 

295,000,000. Even with an inerement of $25,- 

(00 to its income there would still be four 

institutions with larger resources. Dr. 
man continued : 

sylvania is sixteenth among the universities 

‘ountry from the standpoint of endowment. 

n a recent campaign, raised more new capital 

a few short months than the University of Penn- 

1 has acquired in the entire 189 years of 

ence. While Harvard has $87,000,000 of 

tive, invested funds; Columbia, $70,000,000; 

$58,000,000, and Chicago, $43,000,000, the 

rsity of Pennsylvania has but $14,000,000. 

s in spite of the fact that among the six- 

est colleges and universities the university 

econd largest faculty and the third largest 

enrolment. If you study our endowment 

nt you will find that there are at least 

titutions of higher learning that are our 
in this regard. 


Dr. William MeClellan, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania Club of New York 
City, presided at the luncheon. 


GIFTS TO TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Gip?ts and bequests to Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, amounting to $534,047 were 
announced on Noyember 15 by Dean William 
F. Russell. It was also announced that the 
General Education Board had voted to com- 
plete the endowment of $3,000,000 for the per- 
petuation of educational research through the 
Lincoln Experimental School, a subdivision of 
the college. 

Among the gifts are $100,000 from the Gen- 
eral Education Board for the Lincoln School, 
$90,000 from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial for the Child Development Institute, 
$85,000 from the International Education 
Board for the International Institute, $27,500 
‘rom the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
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search for the Character Development Inquiry, 
$24,222 from patrons for the Mann 
School for Boys, $22,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation for research and $20,000 from V. 
Everit Macy and the estate of Mrs. Macy for 
grants to foreign students. 

Other gifts $12,500 
friends of the college for the use of the Horace 
Mann School, $10,000 from the Carnegie Cor 
poration for normal school education, $9,787 
from the Commonwealth Fund for research, $9,- 
280 from patrons for the Lincoln School build- 
ing fund, $8,000 from Mr. Macy for the Ruth 
Loan Fund, $7,500 from the Keith Fund for 
school experimentation, $6,000 from Mr. Macy 


Horace 


announced are from 


for the Geneva Conference of the International 
Institute and $4,000 from the American Classi 
cal League for the Service Bureau of Classical 
Teachers. 

Among the other gifts and bequests are $2,000 
from Mortimer L. Schiff for scouting education, 
$1,000 from the late Colonel Newbold Morris 
for general endowment, and $1,000 from James 
Speyer and $500 from Dunlevy Milbank for 
the Emergency Fund. 


RETIREMENT PROVISIONS OF THE 
ITHACA BOARD OF EDUCATION 
THe Bulletin of the University of the State 

of New York reports that under generous retire 
ment provisions made by the Ithaca Board of 
Edueation, four members of the staff of the 
Ithaca publie schools have retired upon salary 
equal to that drawn in their last year of active 
service. They will receive this for the remain 
der of their lives. To supplement the retire 
ment provisions of the state, which enable a 
teacher to retire on one half of the average 
salary received during the last five years of 
service, the Ithaca board of education grants 
This is ex 
plained by Superintendent of Schools Frank D. 
Boynton as follows: 


an additional retirement allowance. 


The Ithaca Board of Education reasons that 
those who have rendered service to the youth of 
this community for even a longer period than that 
set by the state, devoting their lives to the training 
of youth when teaching admittedly was the poorest 
paid occupation into which one could enter, should 
be able to retire and to live upon the level which 
better salaries in these later years have made pos- 


sible. Therefore, for this small but goodly com- 
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pany, the Ithaca Board of Education supplements 
the provision of the state and these veterans retire 
upon full salary equal to that drawn in their last 
year of active service for the remainder of their 
lives. 

Those who have recently retired from the 
Ithaca system Alice P. Sheffer, 
principal of the Fall Creek School; Cornelia 
Williams, principal of the South Hill Sehool; 
Emma A. King, a member of the faculty of 
the East Hill School, all three of whom had 
served the state for forty years or more, and 
Abbie E. Comstock, supervisor of drawing, who 


school are: 


had served for thirty years. 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL ILLITERACY 
Secretary Ray LyMan WILsuR, with the ap- 
proval of Mr. Hoover, has announced the ap- 


pointment of an advisory committee on national 


illiteracy, and a call has been issued for a pre- 
liminary meeting in Washington on December 7 
for the purpose of organizing the work. 

In announcing the personnel of the committee 
and its aims, Secretary Wilbur said: 


This matter of illiteracy is not very well under- 
stood. It is known vaguely that there are certain 
individuals here and there who do not know how 
When young men drafted for 
it was 


to read and write. 
service in the World War were examined 
found that an unexpectedly large number of them 
illiterate. 

This was the first sweeping measure of illiteracy 
It indicated that illiteracy 
There 


in 


were 


that had been applied. 
was, to a considerable extent, geographic. 
more illiterates in certain sections than 
others. Isolation had a good deal to do with it. 
Certain individuals are beyond the reach of schools. 

It will be important to determine how much il- 
literacy is due to a lack of opportunity. In many 
cases, also, illiteracy is due to personal causes. Cer- 
tain physical or mental handicaps or poverty may 
prevent individuals from getting educations. 

The facts, aside from certain estimated numbers, 
however, adequately gathered. 
The first purpose of the present study is to as- 
semble those facts. When they are ascertained the 
members of the committee will recommend those 
remedies and methods which seem most likely under 
existing conditions to reduce illiteracy to the mini- 


were 


have never been 


mum. 
It is apparent that new agencies are becoming 
available that may be used in campaigns against 
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illiteracy, but the methods and possibilities 
use are not understood. 
Radio, for example, may reach isolat 
viduals and communities that are wit! 
Another committee is studying the possi! 
lie in the use of radio for educational pur; 
The office of education has already ar 
certain educational courses by corres] 
will go to such isolated families as thos 
rangers or lighthouse keepers. These w 
made available to any isolated family. 
motion pictures have possibilities. 
include all available means of reaching t 
are missing educational opportunities. 


The members of the advisory commit 


Dr. William J. Cooper, U. S. Commissior 
cation. 
Dr. J. A. C. 
Mary College. 

Henry J. Allen, U. S. Senator from Kans 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, founder of M 
School and a director of the National | 
Crusade. 

Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, of New York. 

Dr. Glenn Frank, president of the U 
Wisconsin. 

Dr. C. R. Mann, director of the Amer 
on Education. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of The Journal 
cation. 

Lorado Taft, sculptor and lecturer on art 
cation. 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, member of Congr 
Florida. 

Dr. John W. Abercrombie, president of 
versity of Alabama. 


Chandler, president of W 


Dr. M. L. Brittain, president of the Georgi: 


of Technology. 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president of the Nationa 
Teachers’ Association. 

Herbert S. Houston, president of the Cosi 
papers. 

Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, director of Cleveland 


- ¢ 
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| 
aa . 
The s 


{ 


Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor of 7/ 


York Times. 


Henry Goddard Leach, editor of The Foru: 
T. H. Harris, state superintendent of pu 


struction in Louisiana. 


Dr. Rufus W. Weaver, former president of 


University, Georgia. 
Frank Cody, superintendent of th: 
publie schools. 


Dr. 


Vor 


a 


R. A. Nestos, former governor of North Dakot 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the | 


member ex-officio. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


fax Mason, director of the natural sci- 
vision of the Rockefeller Foundation, was 


president at a meeting of the trustees on 


ber 13. Dr. Mason was president of the 
rsity of Chieago from 1925 to 1928 and 
isly professor of mathematical] physies in 
versity of Wisconsin. Dr. George E. 
t, who has been president of the founda 
e 1917, retires on January 1 in view of 


limit of sixty-five years. 


Henry Suzzau.o, formerly president of 
University of Washington, has been ap- 
ted director of the survey of the duties of 

leral government to education undertaken 

National Advisory Committee on Edu- 

Dr. Suzzallo is now making a study of 
iate education for the Carnegie Foundation 

Advancement of Teaching. The Julius 
nwald Fund has made an appropriation of 
(00 to pay the expenses of the survey. 


Board of Regents of the University of 
tate of New York has elected Regent 
s Byrne, of New York City, vice-chancellor 
the vaeaney caused by the death in Sep- 
of Vice-chancellor Adelbert Moot, of 


fue chaneellorship of the University of Lon- 
was conferred on Lord Beauchamp at a 
meeting of the convocation. The office 
s been vaeant since the death of Lord Rose- 
in May last. Lord Beauchamp is lord 
tenant of the County of Gloucester and was 
merly governor of New South Wales. He 
s lord president of the council in the liberal 
rnment from 1910-14, and at present leads 
liberal party in the House of Lords. 


Dr. F. H. Duppen, the master of Pembroke 
College, has been elected vice-chancellor of the 
University of Oxford for a term of three years 
in succession to Dr. F. W. Pember. 


[N connection with the dedicatory services of 
the Salle Lafayette at the University of Vir- 
ginia on November 20, the chevalier cross of the 
French Legion of Henor was conferred upon 
'r. Edwin A, Alderman, president of the uni- 
versity, and on Paul G. McIntire, of Charlottes- 


will 


lle, benefactor of the institution, by Paul 


Claudel, ambassador from France. The decora 
tion of President Alderman and Mr. MelIntire 
is a recognition of their labors to strengthen the 
ties of friendship 
United States. 


between France and the 


Memeers of the Board of Regents of the Uni 
versity of the State of New York at the meeting 
on October 17 presented to Chancellor Chester 
S. Lord, of New York City, a chancellor’s cap 
and gown with a hood in the colors of the uni 
versity, purple and gold. The presentation was 
made in behalf of the regents by Regent Thomas 
J. Mangan, of Binghamton, “as a small token 
of their love and respect for their presiding 
officer.” 

An Associated Press dispatch from Stock- 
holm reports that the Nobel prize in physies for 
1928 has been awarded to Professor Owen W. 
Richardson, King’s College, London. Dr. Rich- 
ardson was professor at Princeton University 
from 1906 to 1914. The prize in physics for 
1929 has been awarded to the Due de Broglie, of 
Paris. The prize in chemistry has been divided 
between Dr. Arthur Harden, head of the bio- 
chemical department of the Lister Institute and 
professor of biochemistry in the University of 
London, and Professor Hans von Euler, pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the University of Upsala. 

Dr. Fiorence Rena Sapin, member of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research since 
1925 and previously professor of histology in 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School, has been 
awarded the Pictorial Review prize for the most 
distinguished contribution by an American wo- 
man to American life in art, letters or sciences. 
Dr. Sabin will receive the award of $5,000 at a 
luncheon which will be given soon in her honor. 

Dr. WeNvDELL S. Brooks, head of the depart- 


education at Wheaton College, 
unanimously elected 


ment of 
Wheaton, 
president of Intermountain Union College on 
October 22. 


Illinois, was 


Dr. Harry S. Ganvers, professor of educa- 
tion in the University of Cincinnati, has aec- 
cepted the deanship of Teachers College, Syra- 
euse University, and will take up his work at 
Syracuse at the close of the present semester in 
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January. He succeeds Dean A. S. Hurst, who 
asked a year ago to be released from that office 


in order that he might devote his full time to 


teaching. 


Dr. 
professor of philosophy in Columbia Univer- 


Tuomas V. Smirn has been appointed 
sity. 

Dr. WituiAm C. Frencu, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Durant, Oklahoma, has 
been selected as professor of elementary educa- 
tion in the teachers college of George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C.  Pro- 
fessor French took up his work at the univer- 
sity in September. 

W. R. Skipmore, formerly head of the de- 
partment of chemistry at Ottawa University, 
Ottawa, Kansas, has become head of the science 
department at the Arizona State 


Teachers College, Flagstaff, Arizona. 


Northern 


Cyrus SrepHen Eaton, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been elected a member of the board of trus- 


tees of the University of Chicago. 


Dr. JAMES Harpy Ropes, Hollis professor of 
divinity and Dexter lecturer on biblical litera- 
ture at Harvard University, has been elected 
president of the board of trustees of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, to succeed Alfred L. Rip- 
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the fund since its establishment 
years ago by Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank And 
as a memorial to her parents, Jeremia} 


Elizabeth Lake Milbank. 


ProressoR WILLIAM LYON PHELPs has | 


elected president of the American Institut 
Arts and Letters for the coming year. 
included Burton J. 
Smith Morris, treg 


ofticers elected 


secretary; Harrison 


and Dr. John H. Finley, William J. Henderso; 
Ash 


John Erskine, 
Howard 


Kendall, 


William F. 
Thorndike and Sidney were el 
vice-presidents, 


Dr. Houuis Dann, professor and head 


t 


department of music education at New \ 


University, has been chosen to conduct the 
tional High School Chorus in Chicago 
this The March 28. 


hundred singers, almost one hundred mor 


year. date set is 


last year in the first National Chorus, wil! 


Hendri 


\ 


Va 


selected from the high schools of the count 


> 


Dr. E. R. Woop, director of the Bureau 


Measurements and Standards of the K 


State Teachers College at Emporia, has res 


A 


his position to accept the superintendency 


scholarship contests for the Ohio Stat 


versity. 


twenty-fj 


James E. Greac, who has been for thi 


ley, who has held that office since 1908. Pro- ra. 
eleven years principal of Hampton Instit 


fessor Ropes, who was elected to the board of 


. . : s resumed his f er work a parish 1 
trustees in 1899, is the oldest member in point has resumed his former work as a pai 


2 ° is acce > > irs { hur 
of eurvies. ister and accepted a call to the First h 

, i Congregational, Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Aurrep E. Smitu, formerly governor of New 

York State, has been elected president of the 

board of trustees of New York State College of 


Forestry, at Syracuse University. 


Proressor Fannie W. Dunw after ten years 
Teachers College, Colw 


leave of absence this ses 


continuous service in 
bia University, is on 


sion. Miss Dunn is spending most of her ti 


Harry L. Butwer, a lawyer and former mem- 
ber of the University of Wisconsin board of 
regents, has been appointed by Governor Kohler 
to complete the unexpired term of the late 
Regent M. B. Olbrich, Madison. 


writing up her curriculum experimentation 

the rural schools of Wilton, Connecticut. Late: 
in the winter she will visit California and the 
Pacifie Coast for a month or six weeks for the 
purpose of observing developments in rura 
Henry J. GervinG, acting superintendent of school supervision. 
schools at St. Louis, Missouri, has been elected 


: —s Dr. Cuartes H. Keene, formerly director ‘ 
president of the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 


health education, State Department of Pub! 
Instruction, Pennsylvania, now professor of bh) 
giene at the University of Buffalo and directo 
of the summer school courses in physica! edu 
eation at Harvard University, has completed 4 


ciation. 

ALBERT G. MILBANK has been elected presi- 
dent of the Milbank Memorial Fund, to succeed 
Edward W. Sheldon, who has been president of 
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vrvey and report on the health activities in the 
schools at St. Paul, Minnesota. 


essoR WriuiaM C. BAGLEY gave an ad- 
on “Contemporary Tendencies in Teacher 
ng” on September 20, in connection with 
bration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 


the establishment of the Salem, Mass., Nor- 


Sehnool. 


De. Wittram W. Comport, president of 
rford College, was the Founder’s Day 


ker at Lafayette College, on November 9. 

IloNORABLE BERTRAND A. W. RUSSELL 
cive a lecture on “The Philosophy of Phys- 
of December 9 at 4 
Harvard 


on the afternoon 
under the auspices of the 
Philosophical Club. The letture will be open 
e publie. 
Dre. Joun Dewey, professor of philosophy in 
bia University, will deliver a course of 
tures on the philosophy of education at the 
Ohio State University on successive days dur- 
ng the week beginning December 2. The titles 
“Attitudes and 
Philosophy and Science,” “Conflicts of 


he leetures are as follows: 

ttitudes and Philosophies,” “The Individual 
I 

the Psychological Factor,” “Education and 

the Social Factor” and “The Autonomy of 


ication.” 


Proressor THomas H. Bricas, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has accepted an 
nvitation from Harvard University to deliver 


+} 


» annual Inglis leeture this winter. 


Dr. JAMES Metvin Lex, director of the de- 
partment of journalism at New York Univer- 
sity, died on November 17 at the age of fifty-one 
years. Dr. Lee had served as secretary and as 
president of the American Association of Teach- 
Since 1921, he had been 
secretary of the International Association of 
Schools of Journalism, and, since 1922, execu- 
tive secretary of the Intercollegiate Newspaper 
Association. 


ers of Journalism. 


A DINNER was recently held under the aus- 
pices of the alumnae committees of seven wo 
men’s colleges as a tribute to the heads of these 
colleges who were guests of honor, and to mark 
“the achievement of the first half-century in 
which colleges for women have been estab- 
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lished.” 
placing women’s colleges on “a financial parity” 
with those of Mr. Charles FE. 
made the principal address and short speeches 


The speakers urged the importance of 


men. Hughes 
were made by Miss Mary E. Woolley, president 
of Mount Holyoke College; Dr. Henry Noble 
MaecCracken, president of Vassar; Miss Ellen 
Fitz Pendleton, president of Wellesley; Dr. 
William Allan Neilson, president of Smith; 
Miss Marion Edwards Park, president of Bryn 
Comstock 


Mawr, and Miss Ada L. president 


of Radcliffe. 


THREE new dormitories are being constructed 


at Rutgers University at a total cost of about 
$400,000 derived from funds left to the uni 
versity by the late Mary B. Pell, of New York, 
and the late William H. Leupp, of New Bruns 
wick. 

A airt of $250,000 to the Lenox Hill Hos 
pital, New York City, has been made by Mrs. 
M. Ehret, for the construction of the 
children’s department of the new hospital as a 


Louise 


memorial to her late husband, George Ehret, Jr. 


Tue four falls in Caseadilla Gorge, Ithaca, 
N. Y., have been named Sackett Cascade as a 
tribute to Colonel Henry W. Sackett, of New 
York City, who recently established a fund of 
$200,000 for beautifying the gorges which run 
through Cornell University Campus. 


EvuGENE P. Suove, a trustee of Colorado Col 
lege, who gave $250,000 to the college a year ago 
to erect a chapel in memory of his clergymen 
ancestors, has given an additional $100,000 for 
the maintenance of the chapel, and primarily 
for the maintenance of a service of speakers 
The official this 
second gift will be: “The Eva Louise Shove 


Fund 


and music. designation of 


Endowment for the Shove Memorial 


Chapel.” 

AN annual prize of $5,000 for distinguished 
service to agriculture in the United States is to 
be made available by Senator Arthur Cappez, 
of Kansas. The prize is to be awarded first in 
1930. 


is to be selected by a committee of seven which 


Each year the person to receive the prize 


will formulate and announce in the near future 
the conditions to be met. The only requirement 
made by the donor is that the award be made 


for distinguished service to agriculture in the 

















United States. The following are the members 
of the committee of awards: John H. Finley, 
editor of the New York Times; Frank O. Low- 
den, ex-governor of Illinois and owner of Mis- 
sissippi Farms; Carl R. Gray, president of the 
Union Pacifie System; Walter T. Swingle, plant 
physiologist and agricultural explorer, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; H. A. Morgan, presi- 
dent, University of Tennessee; James T. Jar- 
dine, director, Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and F. D. Farrell, president, Kansas 
State Agricultural College. Inquiries regarding 
the award should be addressed to the seeretary 
of the committee, Mr. Floyd B. Nichols, Topeka, 
Kansas, 

Tue American Sunday School Union, 1816 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., under the 
provisions of the John C. Green Fund, is offer- 
$2,000 for the best 60,000 word 


“Religion in Public Education.” 


ing a prize of 
manuscript on 
The conditions are that the manuscripts should 
show the educational worth of the Bible, and 
of religious teaching based upon it, and show 
the best building 


through such education. 


character 
. . The author must 


way open tor 
write with the conviction that religion is a vital 
part of education, and that religious education 
has a fitting and lawful place in the American 
educational system. Entries close on March 1, 
1930. 

Tue Human Betterment Foundation through 
its president, E. S. Gosney, has placed $250 at 
the disposal of the Southern California Branch 
of the American Society to be 
awarded to the authors of the best essays on 
“What Can College Students Do to Promote 


Eugenies 


among Themselves Sound Ideals and Adequate 
Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood?” 
The first prize will be $100, second prize $75, 
third prize $50 and fourth prize $25. Condi- 
tions are: The essay, not less than 2,000 nor 
more than 4,000 words, must be the work of 
an undergraduate student registered for the 
present year in some university, college, or 
junior college on the Pacific Coast, and must 
be sent to the secretary of the society before 


March 1, 1930. 


Tue Association of American Universities has 
added eight institutions to its approved list of 


universities and colleges. The additions are: 
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The University of Denver; the Drexe] I: 
Philadelphia; Furman University, Gree; 
South Carolina; George Peabody College, Ng 
ville, Tennessee; Hendrix College, Conwa 
kansas; St. Louis University, St. Louis: \\ 
leyan College, Macon, Georgia, and \ 
College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


DEVELOPMENT of communication by ai: 
in Alaska and the extension of radio 
there are facilitating education of the 
according to an oral statement mad 
U. S. Daily by the Assistant Chie! 
Alaska Division of the Bureau of Edu 
Dr. William Hamilton, on September 
Alaska there are six superintendents, each wit 
an immense district, who heretofore had to 
travel long distances to scattered villa 
dog-team sleds or by boats on rivers, « 
ing much time and oceasioning much disco: 

The airplane has solved the problem o! 
communication and has eliminated a: 
travel. Within a few hours contacts ar 
made with the most scattered villages 
are now 71 landing places for airp 
Alaska. 
and Navy Departments has aided the bur 


Emergency calls are being mad 


Radio service operated by the War 


work. 
physicians and nurses. Important adn 

tive messages are forwarded to their des 
tions and by means of the radio, isolated 
lages are brought into touch with the outside 
world. Dr. Hamilton cited as an illustrat 
of better communication the case of St. Law 
rence Island which ordinarily is reached 

by water in the summer, but which now 1s 
reached by radio and is in immediate com: 
“nication with Seattle and other places. 


A COMMISSION under the supervision 0! 
Division of Field Studies of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been named to pre 
pare a state-wide survey of Missouri schools. 
A preliminary report will be presented to Gov 
ernor Caulfield and the State Survey | 
mision of Missouri on December 1. Professor 
N. L. Engelhardt and Professor George |) 
Strayer will direct the work of the staff. Men 
bers of the commission are preparing to mak 
exhaustive studies of secondary schools, teach 
ers’ colleges, universities and institutions tor 


> 
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croups like the deaf and the blind. 

| submit their reports at general meet- 

the staff, when faults will be discussed 

| improvements suggested. Instructors and 
ers of Teachers College who were named to 
ate in the survey are: Dr. Paul R. Mort, 

of the school of education; Dr. E. S. 


W 


Eyenden, professor of college and university 
nistration; Dr. Carter Alexander, professor 

ition; Dr. W. S. Elsbee, assistant pro- 
fes f education; Dr. C. J. Tidwell, assistant 
rofessor of education; Dr. F. B. O’Rear, 
assi professor of education; Dr. Donald 
Cottrell, assistant professor of education; Dr. 


Florence B. Stratemeyer, assistant director of 
th reau of curriculum research. Dr. R. E. 
Tidwell, formerly state superintendent of 


S ; of Alabama, and C. E. Rarick, pro- 
- of rural education at the Kansas State 
whers College, will collaborate with the com- 
Two graduate students in educational 


administration at Teachers College, M. R. 
Brunstetter and R. L. Hamon, will act as field 
workers. 

AN extensive survey of junior college students 
in California is in progress this autumn under 
the direction of Professor Walter C. Eells, of 
the school of education of Stanford Univer- 
sity. Approximately twelve thousand students 
in forty junior colleges in the state are taking 
two standard tests, the psychological examina 
tion of the American Council on Education, and 
the Iowa High School Content Examination. 
Test papers are all to be sent to Stanford Uni 
versity to be scored, summarized and inter 
preted. It is expected that a preliminary re- 
port will be available in published form by 
Christmas. All but two or three of the smaller 
junior colleges in the state, both publie and pri 
vate, are participating in this survey of the 
ability and accomplishment of junior college 
students. 


DISCUSSION 


THE RELATION OF THE NURSE TO 
STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 

Turre is very little if any printed matter on 

this subjeet. Articles dealing with preventive 

ires and the public-school nurse offer little 
more than graphic reminders of what goes on 
every day in the Miami University Student 
Health Service. 

While this type of duty is not strictly nurs- 
ing in the accepted sense it requires the skill, 
knowledge and training given nowhere except 
in nurses’ training schools. The same laws of 
nursing obtain for the well as for the sick. In 
taking care of students we supplement the laws 
and skill of nursing with the art of friendship. 
One student of considerable prominence on the 
campus made the statement that “The nurses 
are the friends of everybody on the campus.” 
And with that attitude toward us they come for 
treatment every day, around an average of a 
hundred students. A day never passes without 
an appeal to us for help in solving some per- 
sonal problem. This appeal comes in various 
ways, from voluble explanations of the predica- 
ment to a brief statement of the facts. These 
opportunities are given the nurses at Miami 
through the poliey of the medical director. 


And this policy proves its value when emer- 
gencies arise—there is always much more volun- 
tary student help than ean be used. Such a 
state of affairs could hardly exist in the old- 
fashioned relationship between doctor and nurse 
of captain and private with mechanical obedi- 
ence. Instead of mechanical obedience the 
nurses are permitted and expected to give in- 
telligent assistance and a broader understand- 
ing. 

There are two types of nurses qualified for 
this sort of duty. The hail-fellow-well-met 
nurse who discounts discomforts with her de- 
pendable and bubbling cheerfulness, and the 
motherly nurse who offers understanding and 
sympathy and relief well diluted in scientific 
procedure. In the minds of both nurses is the 
firm conviction that “Health is the condition of 
the individual who is organically sound and who 
has the biologic basis for attainment of com- 
pleteness of body, completeness of mind and 
completeness of character.” It hardly needs 
saying that health is the main objective of 
nurse’s efforts. 

To go over the routine duties of the nurse, 
at this point, may make a clearer picture of 
her place in student-health service. She keeps 
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ready at all times the equipment and supplies. 
She is always at hand to take the doctors’ orders 
and fill them. She is always alert to any de- 
velopment that the doctor should be told about. 
When the doctors are off duty she does interne 
She 
is always ready to attend ambulance cases. The 
nurse is qualified to inspect dormitories and 
living quarters as to their sanitary condition. 
When room-ealls come she can make the visit 
and in most cases take care of what she finds. 


service, except in especially severe cases. 


A nurse as secretary to the medical director 
greets all incoming patients and gives them such 
directions as their condition indicates. Here 
the diplomatic duties of the nurse begin. 

The last duty, I will mention, of the nurse in 
relation to student-health service is a compound 
of two elements already touched on, motherliness 
and diplomacy. These characteristics combined 
with constant and endless tact, patience, a sense 
of humor and understanding draw the nurse 
into the large, wild, unruly and lovable family 
of students more closely every day. There is 
a somewhat informal aspect about the nurse 
that students find completely disarming. They 
come to her for guidance in all sorts of personal 
perplexities that more often than not respond 
to the repetition of a well-known law of health 
to provide the comfort for which the student 
appealed. 

It is the exceptional youngster who can ap- 
preciate that a little real thinking in place of 
personal feeling will clarify most situations. 

There are sorrows and apprehensions the 
nurse must handle because the student has not 
yet learned to depend on a philosophy of his 
own. At the same time that she is finding ways 
of offering immediate relief she is quietly and 
subtly guiding him toward habits of thought 
that will serve him later in parallel instances. 

There are the self-sufficient and extra active 
students who need to learn about attitude quite 
as much as the shrinking violets. Take, for in- 
stance, a young football player just beginning 
to see glorious horizons. He comes bursting 
into the hospital and with a slight condescension 


offers a contusion or a wound for repair. He 


is given directions in the usual manner and im- 
mediately an argument begins. 
to the simple request, 


His reaction 
“Don’t argue with 
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mother!” proves as much as any one thing what 
the students gain from the friendly and moth. 
erly attitude in this department. 

fades out immediately, he smiles a sweet little 
smile and quietly, without another word, does 
exactly as he was told. That phrase was a pure 
accident, but it was used the first time with such 


His bluste r 


surprising results that it has grown into a de- 
pendable piece of daily equipment. 

The students’ universal tendency to argy 
opens excellent opportunities for planting 
points on hygiene. He doesn’t mind what he’s 
talking about so long as he’s talking . . . tha: 
opens the nurse’s chance for thoughtful pur- 
pose, for she can switch a bantering conversa. 
tion information. When 
the student realizes that he is being told, his 
eyes open wide, his face breaks into a grateful 
little grin and he is then ready with a better 
attitude for whatever he needs from the service 

In the matter of reexaminations of remediab|: 
defects the nurse responsible for calling in thes: 
low-graded students has a splendid opportunity 
to encourage an interest in preventive as well 
A telephone message 


into one of needed 


as remedial measures. 
brings in a good proportion of these low-graded 
students. This first group comprehends and ap- 
preciates the procedure. The second group re- 
quires a written and signed notice besides the 
telephone call, and of this group there are many 
prone to argue. More often than not 
arguments reflect unwholesome or 
earlier training in matters of health. The great- 
est delicacy must be used in these arguments to 
avoid giving the impression of disparagement 
rather than encouragement. The third grou; 
of low-graded students must have drastic mea- 
sures dealt them before they respond. And 
when they do come in they talk and talk and 
splutter and argue in attempting to excuse their 
negligence. A little tact and plenty of patience 
soothes their irritations. It is an interesting 
point that all the reexamined students leave th 
department after their reexaminations with st 
least superficial indications of surprised ap- 
preciation or a sort of glad conviction that they 
have learned something very valuable to them- 
selves. 

In conclusion, the nurse in relation to student- 
health service may be said to supplement and 
complete the work of the doctors; she acts as 


these 
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gentle ambassador between the fearfully uncer- 
tain young student and the doctor, and she 
offers to the students a gradual step from the 
care of their own mothers to the responsibility 
of taking adequate care of themselves. 

In all these ways the staff of a university 
hospital and dispensary may echo the policies 


and objectives of the medical director and make 
his department an influential and thriving force. 
E. TrREMAIN 


XENIA, OHIO 


TEACHING TOLERANCE IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

For twenty years and more leading educators 
have been studying the need of a course in 
religious tolerance for your child and mine. It 
was seen as a necessity because of the cross- 
current of nationalities in the publie schools and 
the failure of each group to appreciate and 
respect the personality expressed in the religious 
beliefs of other groups. But no one appeared 
willing to take the initiative. Teachers seemed 
fearful of the probable result and school heads 
were unwilling to order the experiment. Conse- 
quently, nothing was done and nothing, perhaps, 
would have been done for years to come had not 
a need for some immediate, drastic action arisen 
in one of the Cleveland schools. 

This school, a melting-pot for a dozen nation- 
alities, was split three ways by religious differ- 
ences. Heated arguments that usually ended in 
gang fights were reported frequently on the 
playground and the ill feeling of Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew was carried into the classroom, 
Having no alternative but to face the problem 
squarely, school heads finally decided to try the 
tolerance course as a possible solution. 

The result of this pioneering effort has been 
more far reaching than its most optimistic 
sponsors could have hoped for. Peace has come 
where once was bitter strife, and educators who 
have followed the experiment during the past 
two years plan to introduce the course in other 
large cities. 

Because of the wide-spread interest in the 
course and its general adoption, the story of the 
way the initial effort was carried out forms one 
of the most important chapters in the history of 
public-school education in America. 
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To begin with, a committee of social science 
teachers was given the task of {framing the 
course. After combing reams of material and 
striking out everything that might hurt the feel- 
ings of any one class, they decided the experi- 
ment was ready to start. Mrs, Althea Hull, a 
teacher of many years’ experience, was chosen 
to launch the study because of her tact and 
ability to cope with new problems. She asked 
and obtained permission to select her pupils 
from among the boys who were ring-leaders in 
the intersectional strife. When her class was 
finally selected it contained youths of Irish, 
Bohemian, Italian, English and German parent- 
age with a fair sprinkling of Negroes and 
Jews. These boys were all normal youngsters 
except for their deeply intolerant views toward 
the “other guy’s” religion and their pernicious 
“chip on the shoulder” attitude. 

By way of introducing the subject, Mrs. Hull 
had the class study the first amendment to the 
Constitution which bars Congress from making 
a law “respecting the establishment of a religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

After questioning the pupils on the rights 
given persons of all shades of religious belief, 
she defined tolerance in its broadest application 
and informed her pupils that they were about 
to study the earliest known material on religion 
—some two thousand years before Christ—and 
piece together the relations between peoples of 
different faiths since then. 

That program was strictly followed and spe- 
cial pains were taken to bring out the good 
points in each sect—also their weaknesses. As 
the days passed and the pupils got into their 
subject it almost seemed as if they tried to 
outdo one another in their zeal for information. 
Frequent trips were made to the library by com- 
mittees of pupils selected by the class and note- 
books kept up to the minute on all the data 
colleeted. 

While naturally pleased with the progress 
made in the classroom, Mrs. Hull was still more 
gratified with the reports of the playground 
instructors and her fellow teachers. Clashes 
between the various religious groups, of almost 
daily occurrence before, became gradually fewer 
and a better spirit was reported with each 
passing month. 


ee 
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As an example of the change, Mrs. Hull tells 
the story of a Jewish boy who had been par- 
ticularly sensitive about his own religion but 
quick to scoff at the religious beliefs of his 
classmates. After the class had been formed 
only two months, he came in one morning with 
three copies of the New Testament, one each for 
the three boys who had been his bitterest enemies 
before. 

“What are you doing this for?” asked one. 

“T am still a Jew,” he replied proudly, “and 
I’m a better Jew than I was. Now I have a 
respect for your religion.” 

After reviewing the religions of the world, 
Mrs. Hall had her boys study examples of 
tolerance in the Community Fund and the Japa- 
nese earthquake and the union of all sects in 
such organizations as the Red Cross. She also 
assigned readings in the writings of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Cardinal Newman and others on the 
subject of tolerance. As the course neared its 
end, she made a bold attempt to find how the 
pupils had assimilated their studies; whether 
an impression had been made that might prove 
to be lasting. 

Calling on three of the boys who had been 
particularly troublesome before, she asked how 
they felt toward people with different religious 
beliefs from their own. 

“T feel better toward them than I did,” the 
first said. “I know what they think may be 
right.” 

“IT think we all understand each other’s re- 
ligion more,”’ asserted the second. “We really 
see what it means and if you go and call some- 


body names about his religion you just 
know what you're talking about and that 
so many fights.” 

“And what about you, Tony?” ask 
Hull of the third boy, formerly the 
trouble-maker of them all. 

“T don’t think you have to bother ab 
ple’s religion,” he replied. “If you fight 
religion you can’t believe in the rules of ; 
church because no church teaches you | 
tolerant.” 

In the coneluding days of the course a 
study was made of the progress of 
in the United States. 

“When we finally reached the end,” s 
Hull, “the boys appeared to be as 
was. They had learned the good point 
others’ faiths and I had gotten a new 
into the workings of a child’s mind. | 
back, I wonder at the little trouble the 
caused me. Considered as ‘little out 
some of the other teachers, they always 
me the greatest respect and always gave a s 
deal to each others’ opinions.” 

It might be added that throughout 
educators from nearly all the large east 
looked in on the class and took mor 
little interest in the progress made. 
for the most part, at the beginning, t! 
few who did not become converts to the ti 
of tolerance before the course had bee: 
pleted. 

Wituiam W. J. Dixwoonr 
School and College ! 
The Cleveland News 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FRESHMEN IN GEORGIA COLLEGES 


Asout four thousand boys and girls, gradu- 
ates of the 393 accredited high schools of 
Georgia, entered college this fall on certificate 
of the principal. There were 10,406 graduates 
from the white high schools this year. Of 
these 4,582 were boys. There were also 897 
Negroes who graduated from their schools. 
This shows a total number of graduates for the 
year of 11,300. From 38 per cent. to 40 per 
cent. of these graduates attend some higher 
institution. These four thousand Georgia 


freshmen are a part of a great army of 
freshmen entering the American colleg 
year from high schools. Over 90 per 
these will enter on certificate. Dr. Pritche 
of the Carnegie Foundation, says that th 
lege Entrance Examination Board 
examine over 10,000 of these 200,000 fr 
This is about 5 per cent. Of the students 
Southern and North Central Association t 


tory, comprising thirty-one states, less than 5 
per cent. of the freshmen enter by examinatic! 
The official certificate of the principal cert'y- 
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st don’t é' ao the graduates to college has been found the 
t causes : al satisfactory method of determining the 
, wlifieations of a student for freshman work. 
‘d Mrs, ; rhis certifieate shows the work of each of the 
BTeatest § ‘our years in each subject and the grade re- 
eived in each subject and must embrace sixteen 
ut peo- E its of high-school work. It must also show 
t about ‘he recommendation of the principal. This 
of the -tifeate becomes a part of the official record 
be in the college, and the high-school units are en- 


| on the eollege record. 

eve, from the records, that these four 

erence ‘housand Georgia boys and girls are the best- 
ed students that have ever entered our 


id Mrs Georgia colleges. They are also students of 
y as | hich character. In the different institutions the 
n each fr an class will run from 80 per cent. to 
nsight 05 per cent. church members. 
see ; For twenty years in Georgia we have checked 
deen the work of college freshmen during the first 
rigilin.. mester or term in college. Practically all the 
mosienes colleges and all the high schools now grade stu- 
ayaare lents in the six letters: A, B, C, D above a 
: pass and E and F below a pass. This enables 
ma urate comparison of both the work in col- 
A cataes ege and high sehool all over the United States. 
han . The fifteen Georgia colleges in the Georgia Col- 
purest, lege Association report to me each year by name 
deren the high-school reeord and the first-term record 
nening n college of every student in the freshman 
oom class. These reports are published under the 
initial of each student in an annual bulletin of 
E ixty-four pages. A tabulation of these records 
tor of nearly 2,500 freshmen shows for the year 


1927-28 that 2 per cent. of the freshmen made 
A; 26 per cent. made B; 43 per cent. made C; 
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19 per cent. made D, and 84 per cent. E and 
F. This shows that all but 842 per cent. passed 
their freshman work for the first term. Only 
206 students failed. In the Negro colleges 11 
per cent. failed, while 242 per cent. made A; 
22 per cent. made B; 46 per cent. made C, and 
17 per cent. made D. Taking all the freshmen 
in the north-central and the southern states, 
thirty-one states in all, the percentage of fail- 
ures of freshmen in the first semester for the 
same year was 11.5 per cent. in the standard 
colleges. The schools are continually striving 
to better the work of their pupils. 

Another interesting comparison shows the 
high-school and college freshman grades com- 
pared by letters. Four per cent. of the fresh- 
men in the fifteen Georgia colleges made a 
higher record in college than they did in the 
high school; 26 per cent. made the same letter 
grade that they did in high school—that is, if 
they made a B in high school they made a B in 
college. Forty-three per cent. made a grade 
one letter lower than they made in high school, 
while 20 per cent. made a letter two steps lower 
in college than they made in high school—that 
is, if they made an A in high school they made 
C in eollege. In other words, 73 per cent. of 
the high-school grades are equal to or within 
one step of the college grade. This is further 
confirmation of the fact that the principal’s 
recommendation based on the high-school ree- 
ord is the best guide to college entrance. It 
further shows that our colleges and high schools 
in Georgia have practically standardized their 
grading to conform to the six letters above. 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA J. S. Stewart 


10,000 QUOTATIONS 


~ +} 
“y RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
chett. Five years ago the Archbishops of Canter- 
: Col- bury and York appointed “a Commission to in- 
not quire into the position of religious education 
— in this country,” and to formulate suggestions 
to i for the guidance of the Church Assembly. Their 
terri- report, which is published to-day, shows that the 
many commissioners, who are fully representative of 


all seetions of church opinion, have interpreted 
their terms of reference in the widest sense, 





with the result that their recommendations 
should serve for the guidance not only of the 
assembly but of the nation at large. It is true 
that there are majority and minority reports; 
but on so controversial a subject unanimity was 
hardly to be expected. At the same time it 
should be understood that the points of differ- 
ence between the two parties, although serious, 
are few compared with the points of agreement. 
A unanimous report is so incalculably more ef- 


“< 
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fective than one presented by a majority that it 
may be useful to consider the points of differ- 
ence before the recommendations on which all 
are agreed. The minority, of whom the Bishop 
of Gloucester carries most weight, recommend 
that the Cowper-Temple clause should be, in 
effect, repealed and that the state should make 
building grants for church schools. Let us see 
how far the majority are in real disagreement 
on these two points, which form the substance 
of the minority report. On the Cowper-Temple 
issue the majority do not recommend the repeal 
of the clause, both because they realize that re- 
peal is not practical polities and oecause they 
believe that, the menace of secularization having 
disappeared, the policy of agreed syllabuses 
contains the seed of a settlement acceptable to 
all, and caleulated to diffuse both the basic 
principles of Christianity and the tenets of the 
Church of England. Many, even of those who 
feel most strongly on the subject of parental 
rights, will admit that here is the more practi- 
eal course to pursue, and will endorse the hope 
of the majority. “The church and education 
authorities,” they write, “are now closer to- 
gether than they have ever been in the past; 
to demand compulsion would strike a breach 
between them and would only revive old con- 
troversies which are now happily dying down.” 

At first sight the second point of difference 
may seem to be one of administration only, but 
it does contain an issue of principle. Shall the 
Church schools share in the building grants 
made by the state, or shall the church build its 
own schools as in the past, and be content with 
what may be called a special grant for recondi- 
tioning schools as required by the local author- 
ity? The majority support the latter course, 
the minority the former. Only a few days ago, 
and presumably since the report was signed, the 
Board of Education, in a circular to local au- 
thorities, announced a very substantial increase 
in this building grant during the next three 
years; and the issue, therefore, is one of imme- 
diate concern. In less than eighteen months the 
school age is to be increased by a year, and 
church and local authorities are busily engaged 
in preparing to bring the Hadow Report into 
effect. It will be generally agreed that an un- 
fair burden would be placed on church authori- 
ties if they were compelled to carry out a com- 
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pulsory reorganization entirely at their own ex. 
pense. At the same time it must be remembered 
that, in recognition of the fact that the tey 
thousand church schools are chureh property 
built at private expense, the State undertakes 
the enormous cost of running them. Is it wig 
for church people, even in these days of 
will and comparative educational harmony, ¢ 
throw away, or at least to render less effectiye. 
the most cogent argument they now use whe 
in the way with those who wish to keep all 
schools undenominational? The careful word. 
ing of the recommendation of the majority 
should be noted: 


That there should be a change in the law to e 
able grants to be made through local educat 
authorities in aid of such church schools in their 
district as are in disrepair or insufficiently equipped 
to fulfil the task assigned to them by the authority 
in the organization of education in their area, 


The grant here proposed is for a specific pur- 
pose indicated by the local authority. Already 
the State has undertaken an increased building 
grant for provided schools to enable the chang: 
in the law to be carried out; and it seems rea- 
sonable that, as the change equally affects 
church schools, they too should be helped to 
fulfil the law. A school repaired, reequipped, 
or even enlarged at the expense of the State 
would remain a church school; but sooner « 
later a school built from its foundations by th: 
State would cease to be a church school. 

Although the compilers have wisely kept the 
report as short as possible, it covers an immens 
range of subjects suggested by all branches ot 
education; but it will only be possible to call 
attention here to a few of the more important 
recommendations. First, it should be noted 
that, among those dealing with existing organi- 
zations, a thorough overhaul of Sunday school 
work is considered to be overdue. It is notor'- 
ous that the Sunday school, out of which much 
of our national system may be said to have 
grown, has found it increasingly difficult to 
adapt itself to changing conditions in town and 
country. Fortunately, the recommendations u- 
der this head are unanimous; and, if the pro- 
posals for reorganization are effective, the 
bridging of the controversial gulf will be easier 
as time goes on. Such reorganization is a 
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sranch of the whole subject of the training of 
sacha and it is noteworthy that the claim 
more generous provision for the church 
operty training colleges is deseribed by the compilers 
rtakes as “the heart and foeus of our report.” The 
sommendations under this heading do not in- 
any change in the law, or any drastic 
They advocate increased recog- 





























it Wise ré 
volve 
change at all. 
ves, whose students, it should be remembered, 
find work in provided as well as in non-provided 
<chools, and also closer cooperation between the 
universities and the training colleges. Here 
they may feel confident of the support of the 
Roard of Edueation and of publie opinion at 
Finally, it is recommended that a central 
council of the church for religious education 


THE RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF 
ORAL EXAMINATIONS 


¢ pur- 
ready 
Tue majority of colleges and universities 
hange which eonfer the M.A degree require an oral 
s rea- examination, and (with one or two exceptions 
uffects where the oral is optional) every institution 
ed to conferring the Ph.D. appears to require at least 
one oral examination. In fact, that oral exam- 
nation is a major factor—perhaps most often 
er or the deciding and eritieal factor—determining 
granting of a graduate degree. Many 
colleges are also beginning honors programs for 
the B. A. degree in which the oral exam plays 
It may then be said that 
the oral examination is a method for educational 
appraisal which is of great and increasing im- 


portance, 


ilding 


pped, 


State 
by the the 


t the 
menst an important role. 
ies Ol 

- 
> call 
tant 


a -_ sie iis — 
noted The unreliability of the traditional essay 


type examination has long been known. It is 
curious, under such circumstances, that the re- 
liability and validity of oral examinations have 
never been experimentally studied. May not 
reactions at varied intervals or with various 
committees differ? May not a committee be in- 
flueneed by the responses of a preceding candi- 
date? May not physical handicaps, even a 
minor speech defect, influence the committee 
unduly? Questions of this type have led to 
this study. 


‘gani- 
choo! 
otori- 
much 
have 
It to 
1 and 
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pro- 
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should be established with administrative pow- 
ers. This would, in effect, be our venerable 
friend, the National Society, under a new name 
and with new duties and authority. All will 
agree, and not least its closest friends that this 
institution has outgrown its cumbrous title, 
though it has by no means outgrown its useful- 
ness. For over a century it has done great work 
for church and nation, and any proposals for 
helping it to enlarge and carry on that work 
will be widely welcomed. Its investment with 
administrative powers, however, is 
viously desirable. In the past its strength has 
largely been in the missionary zeal of its enthu- 
siasts. Every care must be taken lest that in- 
spiring force lose anything of its effect by over- 


less ob- 


organization.—The London Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Metnop OF INVESTIGATION 

In a large class at Ohio State University 
dealing with the psychology of adolescence there 
were twenty-four graduate students. 
cided to use this group as material for investi- 
gating certain of these problems by having it 
carry through a series of oral examinations as 


It was de- 


much as possible like an actual oral examina- 
tion for a graduate degree. The students were 
divided into six “committees” 
One committee was made up entirely of men 
and another of women; a third was a relatively 
poor committee as indicated by previous class 
work and the judgment of the instructor (Dr. 
L. C. Pressey); the fourth was an excellent 
committee; the other two were average.’ On 
the morning of the examination the instructor 
appointed one member of each committee as 
chairman and another as “candidate.” It was 
prearranged (thougk the students assumed the 
selection of candidates to be by lot) that candi- 
dates should be representative of the range of 
graduate student ability in the class; one was 
very poor, a second very good, a third good but 
with a speech defect, the fourth handicapped by 
a somewhat peculiar personality, the other two 
average. Since many institutions require the 


1A scheme of grouping the committees which 
was thought to be of possible interest—but which 
appeared to have no determinable relationships to 
the results. 


of four each. 
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presence in an oral examination of a “graduate 
council” member from outside the department 
of the candidate’s specialty, a graduate student 
from some other department, having no special 
knowledge of the course, was added to each 
committee. In short, the total procedure and 
“set up” mimicked rather closely the solemn 
ritual of graduate orals. 

Each candidate was examined three times by 
three different committees, on the general sub- 
ject-matter of the course and its bearings on 
educational problems. The examinations took 
place all on one day, during three successive 
morning hours. Approximately forty-five min- 
utes of each of these hours were used for ques- 
tioning the During the fifteen- 
minute interim each eandidate rated each mem- 
ber of the committee which had just examined 


candidates. 


him, and each committee member rated the ecan- 
didate twice—before consultation with the rest 


of the group and after such consultation. Any 
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diseussion between committees or betwee, 


didates was prevented; there was clos 


vision of the experiment. Ratings w 


seale of 17 (this non-factorable number } 
chosen to prevent clustering of ratings an 


convenient division points). 


The data were handled primarily wit} 


ence to three points: (a) What is t 
ment between different judges rega: 
same candidate and what is the effe: 
cussion on such agreement? 
agreement between committees? 
the relation between a 
oral examinations and his work in ¢ 
course grade being based primarily on 
examinations and quizzes) ? 


RESULTS 


(a) Agreement between judges as 
ing on an oral examination.—Table | 


[Vor. XXX, N 


(b) What 
(c) W 
student’s shoy 


distribution of ratings for all the jud 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS BY THE DIFFERENT JUDGES ON EACH CANDIDATE, BEFORE DISCUSSION 
AFTER Discussion (d). 








Rating ae I II : 


16 1 2 


15 1 1 1 
14 3 3 1 2 
13 1 2 1 
12 1 1 2 2 1 
11 2 1 2 2 
10 5 
9 1 1 3 1 1 
1 1 4 
7 1 
6 1 1 
5 1 
4 1 
3 
2 
1 
No, judges noeReEm 2 & 
Average 12 #12 11 11 9 
Range 9 10 7 6 


Candidate 
“Iv —— | ae 
—_— sa Se oe 
1 1 2 
2 2 1 4 4 10 
. 18 ¢@ 7 
. . A ff. 2. 1 
ae 2 oe a ee ee a 
1 2 2 4 7 
1 _ 2 ae 9 
1 3 
3 1 2 1 
1 1 2 
1 9 
1 1 
2 l ] 
1 1 1 


11 122 #2 é#iié# (il 2 69 
12 13 10 9 13 14 12 
3 


9 10 13 5 15 





Average range before discussion 9, after discussion 8. (Not shown on table.) The 
judges is sometimes eleven instead of twelve, because three judges were able to attend only t 
examinations. 


t tal ‘ 
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late, before discussion (b) and after 
Der 1 (d) 
ives differed as much as 14 points on 
te: the average of the ranges was 9 
ents made before discussion and 8 
nts following discussion. The aver- 
fter discussion (presumably the most 
gree rating), from 8 to 14. Evidently 
the usual tendency to rate high. As 
ned previously, the candidates were 
covering the range of merit in the 
final grades of those graduate stu- 
If, as 
wholly unreasonable, it be assumed 
nge from 8 to 14 (6 points) repre- 


» course ran from D to B+). 


hly a range in grade from D to B+, 
pears that on four of these six candi- 
even after discussion, dis- 
that extent. It is at 
vere was considerable difference of 


judges, 
at least least 
th 
ong the judges. 
e judges who tend to be unusually 
strict? If the average for all judges 
ere d to 
it appears that one judge averages 


indicate a candidate’s true 
low in contrast to the most opti- 
lige, who averages two points high, 
eussion. Two judges changed their 
much as four points as a result of 
while another changed his decision 
e, and that one point. One judge 
n average error of 5 points before dis- 
hereas another averaged less than one 
Since each judge rated only three can- 
and there are so many factors involved, 
ns are of negligible reliability, but they 
ome interest. 

Agreement between committees.—The av- 
iting after discussion, of each committee 
candidate, was assumed to be the best 
idgment of that committee, on the basis 
examination it had given, regarding that 
te. Table II shows the distribution of 

il committee ratings. 
It will be seen that candidate I is rated by one 
at 14 (the highest committee rat- 
riven to any candidate) while by another 
committee this same candidate is rated at 8 
lowest average rating, as shown on Table 


‘ , ttee 


two I); another candidate is rated by one committee 


at 6 while another rated him at 12. It is ob 
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TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMMITTEE AVERAGES, ON EACH 
CANDIDATE, AFTER DISCUSSION 
Candidate 
Rating I I] Ill IV Vv VI 
14 1 2 2 

13 

12 l l l 
11 1 1 1 

10 1 

9g l 

s l l 

7 

6 l l 
Average 12 11 8 13 9 14 
Range 6 2 5 3 6 2 

vious that correlation on 6 cases means ex 


ceedingly little. It is interesting to note, how- 


ever, that, when average rating of the first com- 
mittee examining each candidate is correlated 
with rating assigned to that candidate by the 


second committee, second committee rating 


correlated with third committee rating, and first 
committee with third, the average of these cor 
relations 1s .30. 

examination 


between oral 


The final mark in the 


and 


(c) Agreement 
ratings and class marks. 
course was based on a number of quizzes 


examinations, and there was enough written 
work that the results would appear to be fairly 
reliable of their kind. When these final grades 
were compared with the results on the oral ex 
aminations it was found that the second candi 
date in order on the orals was distinctly the 
poorest candidate as indicated by the final class 
grade (received a D—essentially a failing grad 


for graduate students). Roughly (again th 
very small number of cases must be kept in 
mind), the situation may be summarized by the 
fact that the the 
marks with first, second and third examinations 


was .47. 


average of correlations of 


DIscUSSION 


There are obvious weaknesses in the above 


little experiment. The committees were made 
up of graduate students, not faculty members; 
it would be hoped that “real” committees would 
Since no record 


yield more trustworthy results. 
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was kept of the questions asked in the various 
examinations it was impossible to determine just 
what all the examinations actually did amount 
to.* The examinations were comparatively short 
(but it must be remembered in this connection 
that the material covered was less extensive than 
in the usual oral). Nevertheless, certain conelu- 
sions of some importance would seem possible. 
In the first place, it is surely true that the oral 
examination as a means for deciding the educa 
tional fate (and often the professional future) 
of a student should receive careful and critical 
consideration. Undoubtedly the oral examina- 
tion as it now ordinarily figures in graduate and 
honors programs is of value in that it is an 
occasion for group discussion of a candidate, It 
may offer a convenient opportunity for failing a 
poor candidate when the major adviser on his 
own responsibility can not find it possible to 
take such action. It has a useful police fune- 
tion, in that 
reviews that he would not otherwise make. 


it may threaten a candidate into 
But 
as an examination which should serve as a means 
for final appraisal and measurement of a can 
didate’s worth—surely as such, the ora] examina- 
tion should not continue indefinitely to be un 
critically accepted. Both graduate schools and 
colleges having honors programs ineluding oral 
examinations should consider very carefully 
their means of student appraisal. 

In the second place, the study illustrates the 
fact that problems of what may seem a rela- 
tively intangible character, at the graduate- 
school level, can be systematically and experi 
mentally investigated. If graduate-school and 
college upper-class teachers can be brought to 
take rather than a sentimental or 
cynical attitude toward their teaching problems,’ 


problems attacked experimentally, 


a scientific 


and the 
then rapi«: improvement of college and univer- 
sity practices can at last be hoped for. 

The question will naturally be asked as to 
what improvements in or substitutes for the 
usual oral examination might be desirable. The 
first this: that more emphasis 


2 A later paper will report results from commit 
tees composed of faculty members, with steno 
graphic reports of all questions asked. 

8It is curious how professors trained in the 
older sciences, who talk of developing in their stu- 
dents a general scientific attitude, find it utterly 
impossible to regard university instructional prob- 
lems from such a point of view. 


suggestion is 


should be put upon carefully formulated and 


evaluated written examinations and upon 


uy 
detailed record of the student’s accompli 


throughout his graduate-school or honors trais 


second is that oral] 


The 


should always be supplementary in character 


; 4 
» 
ing. examinations 


should be a query about points in the thesis by 
the committee which read the thesis or inquiry 


about doubtful or weak points in the writte; 
examinations by the committee which rv ad those 
But here again the important thing is to experi 


ment, and so develop procedures 


demonstrably superior to those now in 


SUMMARY 
1. The paper reports an attempt to obtain 
some experimental evidence regarding the re 
hability and validity of oral examinations, 

2. The general procedure consisted in having 
six graduate students each examined by three 
different committees (also of graduate students) 
on the general content of a graduate cours 
Comparisons were then made between ratings of 
these candidates by different committeemen and 
different committees, and the ratings related to 
final marks in the course. 

3. All these relationships were decidedly low. 

4. The importance of a scientific experimental 
attack upon problems of higher education is em- 
phasized. 

Evinor J. Barnes 
S. L. PREssey 
THE OnI0 STATE UNIVERSITY 


4It is hard not to be impatient with the current 
faculty fashion of minimizing, or throwing out 
entirely, grades in courses, in appraising students— 
the reliance instead being on the written compr 
hensive and the oral. Surely if a faculty member 
can not satisfactorily appraise a student’s work in 
courses, with opportunities for numerous written 
and oral quizzes, it is hardly likely that that pro 
fessor will achieve superior judgment of the 
harassed young candidate in the much less ade 
quate samplings of a written comprehensive, oF 
the trial by combat which the oral so often be 
comes. And if it is argued that the grades in 4 
course are based chiefly on examinations and reel 
tations dealing with mere information, while in 
the comprehensive written and ora] examinations 
these same professors ask ‘‘thought’’ questions, 
then the need is to bring the gentlemen to intro 
duce this last type of question into their courses 
It would seem important to know not only what 4 
graduate student will do under the excitement o! 
a final examination, but also (possibly more im 
portant) to know what he does on the average, 
under more usual circumstances. 











